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The Eclectic System of In- 
dustrial, Freehand, and Me- 
chanical Drawing, Revised. 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, . ° ; $1.20 
Numbers 4 and 5, 66 ‘ . A . 1.75 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8, ‘“s . . . , 2.00 


The publication of this series makes the successful teaching of 
drawing practicable in those schools where expense has hitherto 
been an insurmountable obstacle. The system is simple, practi- 
cal, inexpensive, easy to teach, and produces the best results. 


It is complete in eight moderate-priced books, and this is 
all the expense attending its usé. 

No special instruetor is required; no costly material or 
apparatus. 

It gives simple directions suflicient to enable the regular 
grade teacher to conduct classes in drawing suecess- 
fully, even though there may have been no previous 
special preparation in this branch. 

The drawing which it teaches is not merely ornamental— 
it is thoroughly practical and useful. 

The industrial idea pervades the whole system, skillfully 
developing those faculties which are necessary to the 
good artisan. 

It presents the three divisions of drawing—constructive, 
representative, decorative. 

It furnishes an abundance and great variety of excellent 
material. 


If you wish to teach drawing effectively at the smallest cost, use the Eclectic System. Books sent pre- 
paid on receipt of prices. Cire ul ir and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE, 


| 


(NOW READY.) 


College Histories of Art. 


For Schools, Colleges, and Libraries. 


| Edited by Joun C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers College. 


A History of A History of A History of 
Architecture Painting Sculpture 


By ALFRED D. F. HAMLIN,| By Jonn C. VAN Dyke,| By ALLAN MARQUAND, 


A. M., Adjunct Professor L. H. D., Editor of the Ph.D., L.H. D., and Ar- 
rHUR FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 





of Architecture, Columbia Series. 1to Illustrations, ; 

Ah ‘ eee ; Ph. D., Professors of Ar- 
University, 229 Illustra- Bibliographies, and Index. chwology and the History 
tions and Diagrams, Bibli- $1.50. of Art in Princeton Uni- 
ographies, etc., and Index. versity. 112 Illustrations. 


$2.00. Crown Svo. $1.50. 
~ 


The object of the series is to furnish clear, concise histories of the different Arts for use as text-books 
in Schools and Colleges. In order that the text-book need shall be well met, each volume of the Series is 
to be written by a College Professor teaching in the Department of which he writes, and presumably well 
qualified for his task. The Text will be critical as well as historical. The books are to be small in accord- 
ance with the amount of time usually given to the study of Art in Schools and Colleges; each will consist 
of about 250 pages, very freely illustrated. 

‘Prof. Van Dyke has performed his task with great thoroughness and good success. . . . He seems 
to us singularly happy in his characterization of various artists, and amazingly just in proportion. We 
have hardly found an instance in which the relative importance accorded a given artist seemed to us mani- 
festly wrong, and hardy one in which the special characteristics of a style were not adequately presented.”’ 

Nation (New York). 





One or another of this Series has been adopted for class use in the following : 


SNA TED ve. PENNSYLVANIA, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, NORWICH FREE ACADEMY, 

ART INSTITUTE, C ae" Ago, MISS SPENCEH’S SCHOOL, New York, 
CORNELL UNIVERS eer ARLEY SCHOOL, New pore 
PENN, COLLEGE rol WOMEN, UNLVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
UNIVERS iy OF ILLINOIS PARK COLLEGE, Missouri, 


and many other leading institutions. 


An illustrated 16-page circular containing numerous testimonials and opinions, together with a 
list of books on Music and Art, will be sent to any teacher on request. For obvious reasons the 
books themselves cannot be sent for examination, except to institutions having classes in the History 
of Art, but special terms will be quoted to teachers and libraries. 

Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





THE STupenTs' Series oF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS. — MOST OF THEM REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 10 COLLEGE. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Perdue. By HENRY GREVILLE. With notesin 1 nglish y A Woman of Sense and A Hair Powder Plot. 
by George McLean Harper, Asst. jg of French in lwo English Plays Intended for Translation into 
Princeton University. No. 10 Romans Choisis. l2mo, French, with Grammatical, Idiomatic, and Dramatic 
sj) pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. Notes. By ALFRED HBNNEQUIN, Ph. D., of the New 
England College of Languages. l2mo, flexible cloth, 
40 cents 

Initiatory F yous inf Re adings. 
tures. By“ VET! sc l2mo, cloth, 155 pages, 75 ets. 


Pecheur d’'Is lande. By PIERRE LoTI. With notes 
by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Director of French Instrue 
tion in — High Sc hools of Washington City No. 23 
Romans Choisis. L2mo, 418 pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 


Premieres Lec- 


8) cents An Elementary ~<ened Graminar. By CHARLES 

Quatreving t-Treize. By Victor HuGo. Edited with ’. Due ROQUET, author of * francais par la Con 
an historical introduction and English notes by Benja- | versation,” “French Verbs in a Few Lessons,” ete., 
min Duryea Woodward, B. es L. Ph. D., of the Depart | ete. l2mo, 259 pages (including a complete vocabu 
ment of Romance Languages and Lite ri ae in ¢ clam } lary), cloth, #0 cents. 





Hates’ Ballad Book... ... de. | Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson..... ° 
B urke’ 8s Speech on C onciliation with America. .. 35e. | Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive She. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.,..... , seseeeeess 39¢. | Macaulay’s Second Essay on E arl of Chatham 5c 
( oleridge’ s Ancient Mariner.. cececccscccecccccccce SOC. | Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Re 
c arlyle’ 8 Diamond Necklace........6........000eee+e+++ 35€. | Pope’s Iliad, Books TI, VI XXII, ‘ona XXIV Bde. 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars........ ..... 2... 35¢. | Seott’s Marmion..... . ere 5c. 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Are, and other selections....... 35¢. | Seott’s Lady of the Lake. s5e. 
Dryde n’s Palamon and Arcite.......... secccceses OOGe | SOudder’s s Intre duction to Writings of Johu Ruskin. Sve. 
cor re Eliot’s Silas Marner..... aeeseteenes Me Shakespe: are’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream......... 35¢ 
ioldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Vill: BAO lcs see 35e. | Shakespeare’s As You Like It.......... oe, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield. seeceseeees He, | Shakespeare’s Macbeth.. “as ; 35¢. 
Johnson’s History of Rasselas............. ceseeeees S5C, | Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice . dde. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. toe.) Sir R oger de Coverley Papers from the Spec etate D 5e 





bia University. 12mo, “cloth, pp. vi., 595, #1.2 La Lampe de Psyche. By LEON DE TINSEAU. limo, 


Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal... hs wevewa cakes Thomas’ Se lections from Washington Irving. ... We.’ Key to Short Selections for ( slating Engl sh into paper, $5 cents. One of the best of Leon de Tinseau’s 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum..... 25e. | Tennyson’s Elaine......... : : 25e, French. By PAUL BERCY, I. D., author of * Pre short stories. ‘ 
Milton’s L’Allegro, [1 Penseroso, Comus, and L ye idas, 245e. | Tennyson’s Princes ; eile see 35e, mier Livre des Enfants,” ‘Le Me rancais Pratique,” | Gender of French Nouns at a Glance, Card, 3x5 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books |. and i. cceccccccces COC. | Webster’s First Dunker Hill Or: ition. Eee ete., ete. l2mo, cloth, 121 pages, 75 cents, net. inches, 10 cents each 


Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison........... 35, 
Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & S*¢NBORN, Publishers. 


BOSTON, NEW VORK. « HICAGO, 


Usual discount on quantities. 


WILLIAM R. JENKIN 


id for the price by the publis 


Set (gor. 48ch St, wr NEW YORK. 


sale by all booksellers, or sent po 





Have You Adopted Vertical Writing in Your School? 


= ESTERBROOK &CO’S 
—_c 
} 





If not, don’t omit to send for ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS ---‘pens made in thave ‘grades for 
this special purpose. You will be pleased with them. Ask your stationer for them, or write to us for 


samples for introduction. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John Street, New York. 




















America 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; 
leads ; 


perfection in workm: inship, there are 

















an Graphite 


for easy-cutting wend’ of sweet- smelling, straight-grained, 
no pe encils in the market equal to Sica The 


use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention Journal of Education and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON ‘CRUCIBLE co., anner ptt N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 








For the Welfare of Teachers. 


AVING devoted a quarter of a century to 
H the welfare of children in the schoolroom, I 
am now in a position to woik for the benefit of 
Public School Teachers especially. I submit for 
your consideration several propositions : — 





First: The teacher's day” is a short and a busy 
one. ; : 

Second : His pay is meagre, averaging throu rhout 
the United States, for women about $5.00 a wee ,and 
for men about $6.00. : 

Third: If by chance —and the chances are not in- 
frequent — he loses his place, he will have hard work 
to get another. a : 7 ‘ 

Fourth: The Old Glory Mining and Smelting Co., 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Incorporated 1851. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets to Jan. 1, 1897, . . . . . $18,546,959.96 
Liabilities, ee et e)=697,.205,.296.32 


Surplus by Massachusetis Standard, $1,341,663.64 





Since its organization the Company has paid to Policyholders: 


In Death Claims, .. . . $15,116,723.77 
Matured Endowments, . 2.57 8.826.00 
Dividends, . . - « « « « « 7.174.696.9098 





Definite paid up and cash surrender values endorsed on all policies. 





95 Milk Street, Rooms 64 and 65, for which lam an 
agent, is managed by a Board of Boston men of un- 
questioned integrity and business ability. It con- 
trols six developed mines, believed by mining experts 
to be among the richest in the world. It has large 
quantities of ore ready for the mills. It is a co-oper- 
ative mining company, there being no stock for pro- 
moters, but all held for the benefit of the treasury, 
and will pay a dividend in May. 

Think it over,and see if you know of any better 
place to invest a few dollars, orif you can better pro- 
vide for a **rainy day.’’ Write for more particu- 
lars; or, what is better, come and see me. 

Yours for the teachers, 
PHILANDER A. GAY, 
‘*The Milton Schoolmaster.”’ 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Phe D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 








A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 


Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


y v 
For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
Verticnlar and Vertigraph -@rSvemcnton'ren,) 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. 


‘Important to 
| Subscribers. 
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Improvements, 





picking REAL IMPROVE- — 
MENTS, In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
NOT CHANGES Ep ‘thin th . of 
MERELY, ucaTion within the reach of every 
DISTINGUISH teacher in the country, we propose to 
NUMBER offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
& more at $2.00 each. 
the This rate will be made only on con- 
‘ dition that payment shall be made in 
' advance, and that the Club, together 
NEW with the money, shall be sent to us 
MODELS by one individual. 
This Club rate will apply to both 
of the : 


‘new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
| vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYFEWRITER. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York, 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ducational | Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 





OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


a NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
pat CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, A 
S 


vecial Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Sehaslo. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
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FLORIDA FAST LINE ” 
enRoute) oro GO BAMYS) 
NASSAU, CUBA 


LORIDA 'ioSaivaice 


Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, Brunswick. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 












( 


\ 





"ee ee ‘Wa te » . ‘ . *9 

R i of the renowned “New York—I lorida Special. Luxuriously appointed, The 

on y so ig ferteinny train to Flonda No Extra Fare. Connections from Boston via 
Olonial Express,” or via New York, For rates, tickets and all information, address 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. 











For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QraTe NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


Principal, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Prinvipal, w y. P. BECKWITH, 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
7 CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircenpurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOUN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 





A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


qoor LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 
To GALIFORNIA ' “ Sunset Route ” ana 
Vid * Sunset Limited.” 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SuNsET LimITED” will leave New 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 
Superb Equipment. 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days. a eaclement 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pt ’ i i i 
i Suns F » stand illman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City, " 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexic i ~ali i 
Tickets xas, | » I Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and Chi ; 
tralia, and Round the World. a a 


Orleans 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 


For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., ) 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., } 1 Battery Place. New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 





AND SUHERMERHORN 

SCHOOL S 08. 
3 Hast 14th St., 

SUPPLIES. NEW YORK. . 


Send for new Catalogue, 





Schoolrooms 


pcOrdle * 2: 


Homes 
WITH 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), o: 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT Co., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Professor Frederick Zuchtmann, author 
of the ‘‘American Music System,” and 


principal of the American music training 
school for teachers, began Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 6th, at the Old Chauncy Hall school, 
593 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., a series 
of free public lectures on public schoo! 
music. 

This work is under the direction of R. 
Marriner Floyd, president and manager 
of the Boston Conservatory of Music, and 
will be known as the Public School Musi: 
Department of the Boston Conservatory. 

Professor Zuchtmann has been engaged 
to deliver lectures and conduct classes in 
method. Three classes will be formed: 
One for kindergarten and_ primary 
teachers, one for grammar teachers, and 
a special class for supervisors of music 
in the public schools. 

The tuition for the introductory course 
has been reduced to the nominal sum of 
$12 for sixteen lessons, so as to put it 
within the reach of all. The teaching of 
musie in the public schools is a vexed 
question in many cities beside Boston, and 
question in many cities besides Boston, and 
well as regular grade teachers, will be 
glad to take advantage of thisopportunity. 
The session will open with a free public 
lecture, which all interested in public 
school musie are invited to attend. The 
lectures begin at one p. m., and will con- 
tinue every Saturday for sixteen weeks at 
the Old Chauncy Hall school, 593 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. 

During his lectures Professor Zucht- 
mann will give special attention to the 
American course in music, and the princi- 
ples underlying it, which he has developed 
practically during the last twenty years 
while associated with the Springfield, Hol- 
yoke, and Hartford schools as supervisor 
of music. The author of the ‘American 
Music System” is an eminent educator, as 
well as a musician. His method has re- 
ceived the endorsement of a large number 
of leading educators and musicians, and 
has been adopled by a great many leading 
cities of the country, including Lowell, 
Manchester, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 

In his opening lecture Professor Zucht- 
mann outlined the principles of his work; 
he described the effects of inheritance, 
climate, mode of life, habits of speech, 
etc., upon the American voices. In this 
lecture he confined his attention to the 
mental and physical condition of children 
from three to six years of age; he laid 
great stress on the immature condition of 
the child mind and of the voice organs 
during this period of life. He outlinedthe 
evolution of the child from babyhood to 
childhood, and then showed the means b) 
which the teacher could aid in that evo 
lution. 

Professor Zuchtmann does not simply 
theorize in reference to his subject, but 


practically demonstrated the methods 
which he has proved successful in his 
long and successful experience as a 


teacher. 


No teacher could attend these lectures 


without deriving knowledge therefrom 
which will be of great aid to them in 
teaching any method of music in their 
school. 


Among the new announcements of Mac- 
millan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, we note that Professor Edward B 
Titchener, M. A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig) 
Sage Professor of Psychology in the Cor- 
nell University, has in preparation a work 
entitled: “A Primer of Psychology.” 

This volume is intended as a first book 
in psychology 

The body of the work will be occupied 
with the discussion of normal psychology 

A novel feature of the work will be the 
emphasis laidon the experimental method 
A short list of simple and inexpensive 
apparatus will be given, with directions 
for their use in the classroom, and the ex- 
periments described will be such as ean be 
performed by their aid or help of others 
that can readily be constructed by the 
teacher himself. 


Think of this beforehand: It is astonish- 
ing how much deeper a hole is after one gets 
into it. — Puck. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : : >: 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, .. . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 5 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 ‘“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° P r 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 sd 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 








OUR WASHINGTON. 





BY ELIZA W. DURBIN. 





O son of Virginia, thy mem’ry divine 
Forever will halo this country of thine. 
Not hero alone in the battle’s wild strife, 
But hero in ev’ry detail of thy life. 

So noble, unselfish, heroic, and true, 

A God-given gift to thy country were you; 
And lovingly, tenderly guarding thy shrine, 
Columbia points proudly and says, 

‘*He is mine.” 


Thy courage upheld us, thy judgment sustained, 

Thy spirit stood proof when discouragement reigned, 
Thy justice unerring all bias withstood, 

Thy thought never self, but thy loved country’s good. 
And thy cvuntry will never, till time is no more, 
Cease to cherish the sleeper on yon river’s shore ; 
And ev’ry fair daughter and every brave son 

She will tell of the greatness of her Washington. 


O hero immortal! O spirit divine! 

What glory eternal, what homage is thine! 

Forever increasing will be thy renown, 

With the stars of Columbia that gleam in thy crown. 
The God who guards liberty gave thee to earth, 
Forever we’ll honor the heaven-sent birth. 

E’en Heaven itself has one gladness the more 

That our hands shall clasp thine on eternity’s shore. 


Then sleep, sweetly sleep, by the river’s calm run, 
Thy fame will live on in the land thou hast won, 

To Potomac’s soft music then slumber serene, 

The spirit of freedom will keep the spot green; 

And so long as time echoes the hour of thy birth, 
We will pay loving tribute and praise to thy worth, 
And pledge to keep spotless the freedom you gave 
And the land that is hallowed by Washington’s grave. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry Bb. Smita, Grand Junction, Col,: The com- 
mon school teacher has full control of the pupil for 
8,640 hours. 


Witti1AM MacDonacp, Bowdoin College: The edu- 
cational thought of the United States has not yet 
reached a clear and consistent theory of the univer. 
sity. The next American university should be a 
place of perfect intellectual freedom. 


SUPERINTENDENT Cuas. R. SKINNER: One of the 
first duties of teachers is to instruct their pupils as 
to the meaning of the American flag. Teach them 
that it stands for freedom, true liberty, and honesty. 
Teach them to be patriotic, and to reverence and 
respect the flag for what it represents, and thus train 
them to become worthy citizens of this great land, 


PreEsipENT G. STANLEY Haun, Clark University: 
I do not care a copper whi re you begin in nature 
study, provided only you make the first postulate of 
the study and chief object «f the study the love of 
nature, The whole subject may be summed up by 
saying that the beginning must be love, and love for 
every department of knowledge must be taught by 
inculeating a love of nature; a love of nature, the 
great reservoir of every kind of force. 


SUPERINTENDENT FREEMAN Putney, Gloucester, 
Mass.: Let such as adhere to the traditions of the 
past with reference to provision for the school home 
be wholly consistent, and read the weekly or bi- 
weekly newspaper by the fireplace in the light of the 
blazing log or tallow dip; make their journey in the 


“good enough” stage coach; ignore the use of the 


telegraph and telephone in their business affairs; 
and utterly discard the agencies of steam and elec- 
tricity. Let them refuse the benefits of all modern 
comforts and conveniences, and heroically suffer 
martyrdom in the moribund cause of “ancient days.” 








SOME REFLECTIONS UPON PRIMARY 
READING. 


—_— 


BY W. D. PARKINSON, AMHERST, MASS. 


From the discussion at the Massachusetts State 
Association it appears that the question of primary 
reading has not yet reached stable equilibrium. 
There was noticeable there a growing charity for 
other people’s notions, and a disposition to seek for 
the good features rather than the bad, in any scheme 
under consideration. 

A large body of teachers, sitting long after dark in 
an unlighted room, listened to an exchange of opinion 
between two extremes of method, and heard with ap- 
parent respect the presentation of a plan of teaching 
beginners that directly traverses the principles which 
have been at the front in such discussions for the past 
fifteen years. It is a system which not only permits 
no exercise of individuality on the part of the 
teacher in the choice of devices, materials, or stimuli, 
but forbids her to recognize in any way the person- 
ality of pupils or peculiarities of their environment 
for the first three years of their school life. 

Yet this characteristic of the scheme was over- 
looked, and the discussion turned very largely upon 
the strongest point of the system, which is _ its 
phonetic feature. The cause of phonics would doubt- 
less have been maintained with more zeal had it not 
been identified so closely with the peculiarities of that 
particular plan, but it received more favorable con- 
sideration than would have been accorded it a few 
years ago. 

Two principles were stated, and apparently re- 
ceived with general acceptance, whose soundness may 
be questioned. One is that the ultimate test of a 
system of teaching reading is, Can the child read? 
This has been used to prove too much on both sides. 
A strong teacher may teach a child to read, and to 
read well, by a method (in the common acceptance of 
This 


is because personality plays so large a part in success- 


the term) by which a weaker teacher may fail. 


ful teaching, and because so much depends upon the 
intensity with which certain processes are carried out, 
as well as upon the form of the processes themselves. 
Moreover, one teacher will sacrifice everything to the 
one object of reading, while another will make all 
therefore, which 


things Any 


shall become general must deal only with underlying 


co-operate. system, 
principles, leaving a large margin of freedom for per- 
sonal traits and their compensations. 

There is such a thing as sacrificing too much to the 
mere power to read, important as that is. In former 
years, many a deaf child’s power of speech was sacri- 
ficed because, his hearing gone, it was found that he 
learned the sign language faster if he laid aside oral 
speech, and so the vocal organs failed for want of use. 
Suecessful use of the silent speech was made the sole 
test of method, and the cost was not counted. So 
there is danger in making reading power the only test 
of a-system of teaching to read. The cost must be 
counted. The withering of buds which should have 
opened in their season may scar the life. 
Postponements are not had in 


Their sea- 
son never returns. 
this calendar, and we do well to observe carefully 
times and seasons. 

The other dictum which is called in question is that 
the process by which the child learns to speak is the 





true guide for teaching reading. It is because so 
much stress has been laid upon this principle in carry- 
ing us to one extreme that the present reaction sets 
so hard to the other. Putting aside for the moment 
the question whether the process of learning to speak 
is essentially what it has been represented, it may be 
conceded that if the written were a different language 
from the spoken, the principle would hold good, al- 
though even a second language might, it would seem, 
be approached without throwing away the advantages 
gained in the aequirement of the first. But since 
the written and the oral speech are one, a respectful 
hearing should be accorded to those who hold to 
identifying them from the beginning by means of 
phonic work. 

The importance of some use of phonics was ad- 
mitted in that discussion by some from whom, 1 
think, that admission has not before been heard 
loudly; but it was urged that this work be kept out of 
sight until the child is well advanced in reading. 

This looks like one of those postponements before 
alluded to. The reason given for it is that the writ- 
ten word should be immediately associated with the 
object for which it stands, and not around about 
through the spoken word; that the child’s mind 
should see the object rather than the name of the ob- 
ject, as he gazes upon the written word. This again 
is unanswerable if we are dealing with languages 
foreign to each other, but we are not. And there are 
certain facts of child history which bring into play a 
different principle. 

In very early life the child’s main business is, not to 
associate, but to identify symbols. The object itself 
never reaches his mind. The picture in his eye, the 
sound in his ear, the touch of something not himself 
against his skin, what are these but symbols? Out of 
these he constructs an object within his mind, and 
henceforth when only one percept is present it calls 
up the others with no conscious effort. 

To this mental object he attaches a name which 
henceforth is more inclusive of all the qualities in- 
herent in the object than is any of the sense messages 
out of which the idea was wrought. He uses the 
symbol only until it becomes merged in the idea, and 
then it is no longer a symbol. The teacher of gram- 
mar finds a confusion between name and object 
named, very similar to that which the teacher of draw- 
ing finds between the appearance of the object and 
the object as known to other senses. The child’s eye 
deals with but two dimensions; but after his sense of 
muscular extension has interpreted to him certain phe- 
nomena of light he knows by means of his vision a 
third dimension. His mind no longer makes detour 
through the sense of touch or extension as he gazes 
upon the landscape, but the scene forms itself in his 
mind as unconsciously as if the process were simple in- 
stead of infinitely complex. ‘The notion of thickness 
is no less vivid because his mind translates the symbol 
The 


The message is registered upon the same instru- 


secon into the symbol felt. idea is one. 

ment, by whichever wire it travels, and it is the same 
message, So when one utters a word, he cannot tell 
whether his mind forms it first in terms of sound, or 
in terms of the muscular movement which constitutes 
utterance, although without doubt the auditory nerve 
Las first carried the image to the mind. These sub- 
stitutions the child makes with an ease which the 
adult does not realize, and we do well to take advan- 
tage of this provision of nature. 

My contention is that the written word may be, 
and should be, as much one with the oral as is the 
word heard with the word spoken. He who would 
read as he hears, and write as he speaks, without con- 


scious translations, must have oral and written sym- 
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hols blended and unified very early, rather than built 
up as distinet entities to be subsequentiy married. 
The building of the sight symbol and the audible 
symbol independently is well nigh as artificial as would 
he the training of utterance independently of hearing. 
We do not think it desirable in teaching form to keep 
the products of sight and touch apart until each shall 
build up its own idea, They contribute to ithe same 
‘den. So the written word and the spoken word 
should be not two symbols, but one. 

It is a question whether the child who comes to 
school with a distinct idea and a word already one 
with the idea is assisted by holding in his hand an 
individual specimen, itself only a symbol of the idea 
which is already generalized, for the purpose Of usso- 
ciating with it a written word. ‘The name he uses is 
a better embodiment of his idea of a horse than is 
any toy horse he may hold in his hand, or even any 
single living horse he May have hefore his eye, and if 


is as well that the 


written symbol he identified with 
the word which most perfectly mirrors his idea as that 
must 


individual which 


Doubtless the 


sssociited with ad hew 


referred back to the type. 


it he 
itself be 
handing of objects, which is so popular in the reading 
lesson, is very useful in making actions more vivid to 
the pupil, but as the main reliance it becomes well 
nieh as stilted and mee hanical as the “Johnny Story.” 

it, as seemed Lo be generally conceded, phonic work 
and thought work should not be mingled at the be 
einning, it does not follow necessarily that the teach- 
ing of phonics must be postponed, It is essentially 


sense training, and belongs to that period when 
avenues are easily opened, when the mind makes 
everything a ladder and so easily throws its ladders 
away again, when it acquires with interest that which 
later will cost tense effort, when phonics will count 
most in forming habics of accurate hearing and enun- 
ciation, 

\Irs. Wesley is said to have dressed her boys in their 
best clothes and taught them all their letters in a day. 
Children used frequently to learn the alphabet from 
blocks for the fun of it, and often were able to read at 
three years of ave, They said “see-a-tee, cat.” but 
the mind very early became unconscious of that long 
detour, and ceased to note the letters or even the word, 
leaping them both to think and feel with the w riter. 

Wi 


have discarded them practice, hut we may well con 


think we are wiser than our fathers. and we 


sider whether there is not a lesson for us in the ease 
with which the mechanical part was mastered at such 
an carly age, in spite of the clumsy process, and 
whether there is not reason 1p giving the ehild thus 
early the touchstone by which to render written and 
oral language one, even though we postpone to a later 
age the more intellectual exercise of actual reading. 
I} the association of sound with letter form were made 
at the kindergarten age, used in training to distinet 
utferance and accurate hearing until it became auto- 
matic and unconscious, and if this were completed be 
fore the child reached the primary school, his teacher 
of reading would then be free to devote her whole at- 
tention to thought work, and the child to use his key 
only as he found it an assistanee to him. Some little 
experience Jeaves with me the Impression that very 
litthe phonie work is necessary if taken early enough. 
so that the association easily becomes second hatvure, 


thre 


so that Chrik 


delights to try his key Upon every 
bold print that comes in sight, and before the ave at 


wich rules and exceptions are needed to satisfy his 


redson, \t 


to secure the same end, and in faet it cannot be per 


1 ; ! ] 4 
a dater day much more effort is required 


fectly accomplished, any more than other childish 


While 


to the front, when the pupil once 


habits can 


Hust Keep thought 


reformed, the teacher 


hegins to study his sentence through before utt ring 
it, the phonic crutch is no more in the way of thought 
than the the child | 
old 


© wand than in the “develop 


memory eruteh. and finds more 


renume pleasure in discovering an friend by 


means of his own mae 


ing of the same word by any but a rare teacher. It 














is like the interest of the novice in hearing a friendly 
voice through a telephone. 

One other illustration is offered. he manipula- 
‘ion of a typewriter is as unlike that of a pen as read- 
ine is unlike hearing. ‘The mental process of learning 
is a very curious and interesting one. The motion of 
the fingers has no direct relation to the forms sus- 
pended in the mind and to be projected upon the 
paper. The motor thinking seems to be extended be- 
yond the ends of the fingers and into the very 
mechanism of the machine itself. 

Suppose now we say to the learner, you must asso- 
ciate these movements with the object directly, and 
not around about through the written or oral symbol. 
When you wish to express upon this machine the idea 
which you have been accustomed to associate with 
the word circle, do not think the meaningless letters 
c-i-r-c-l-e, but we will hold before you a circular piece 
of pasteboard, and at the same time guide your fingers 
in the proper way to form a symbol immediately asso- 
ciated with that idea, and thus you will avoid having 
to think through one symbol to another. After you 
have leirned to express thought in this new way, we 
will put the letters upon the keys, so that you may be 
able to translate if you ever find it necessary, and per- 


haps, too, that may help you about correct spelling. 


4 


Is this illustration applicable to the theme in hand: 


KCONOMIC 


BRVTHICAL OR SCILOOL. 


BY C. A. DOCKHAM, BOSTON, 


In reflecting upon the commercial, political, and 
social life of to-day, one cannot but recognize the need 
of a series of object lessons, or some system of educa- 
tion which shall foster a more pronounced moral pub- 
lic sentiment, and the establishment of that which 
shall bring out the great and best qualities which are 
in us, and the development of a higher standard of 
Aimerican character. 

By mere environment, a large majority of our boys 
ol to-day are lmpressed with the belief that by the 
amount of material wealth possessed will their success 
in life be acknowledged; that they will be measured by 
this standard, to the exelusion, except in a less de- 
that the 
foundation of modern or fashionable society is largely 


vree, of the higher attributes. They see 
the sudden acquisition of wealth, but are not aware of 


the attendant sequences,—extravagance, convention- 
lism, duplicity, and the absorption of most that is 
ood in us. With this impression, and a little com- 
inon school education, the young man commences the 
battle of life, only to learn later that his ambition en- 
tails the sacrifice of health, integrity, and real happi- 
ness, and the neglect of many obligations, social and 
political Still later, at the period of retleetion, or 
When possessed of wisdom learned from experience, he 
Ix prepared to acknowledge his great mistake, and to 
realize that instead of vetting the most out of life. he 
has received the least—in health. happiness, comfort, 
and nearly all that is good. 

llow sad to realize that one’s life has been a failure, 


and all 


which leads 


because of an imperfect knowledge of that 


lo SUCEeSS. Tn a broad SCTISe, and ad Wrong 


application of the forces inherent in us: an undue ad 
! 4) ss ° 
herence to one objective point, in a narrow and selfish 
direction, 

Mhis suggests the apparent need of an exclusively 


ethical or economic department in our common school 


~\ SLC, 


for graduates of the grammar school. which 
shall have for its purpose the instruction of our vouth 
hh the ae duties and obligations. after entering upon 


thie struggles 


of iife, that they may enter upon them 


more like men than boys, and be fortified against the 


mistakes too olten made at this ¢ ritieal period of their 


lives. Children should know the cause and effect of 
that which they say, do, or neglect to do: realize the 
foolishness as well as the sin of doing wrong: be im- 
pressed with the evils of the use of intoxicants and the 


importance of truth and nobility of principle, and 





should come to know that our lives as well as our 
characters are largely what we make them. 

One cannot afford to do wrong, or to act foolishly, 
and an education which shall help to readily distin- 
euish these qualities, and to govern one’s self intelli- 
vently, is invaluable. Would not the teachings of 
such a school, with proper methods, be more impres- 
sive. and so more lasting and effective, and of more 
value, than any system of teaching at present obtain- 
ine? The duties and obligations of life are large 
and varied, but not so burdensome that one cannot 
casily perform each and all of them if possessed of the 
disposition to do so, Each member of such a school 
would also serve as a critic over the others, which 
would foster a pride culminating in a higher charac- 
ter, and developing a manhood now only occasionally 
met with, and something pictured in the ideal. If 
such an education is given a place in our public school 
system, may we not expect in the next generation an 
Americanism equal to or overshadowing the present 
material status and powers of the country? 








MEMORY GEMS FROM LOWELL. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
or the gift without the giver is bare. 
Get but the truth once uttered, and ‘tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place. 
Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 


Mishaps are like knives, that either serve or cut us, as 
we grasp them by the blades or the handles. 


Exact justice is commonly more merciful in the long 
run than pity, for it tends to foster in men stronger quali- 
ties which make them good citizens. 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Hie’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is 
done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all-beholding 


sun, 
That wrong is done to us. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid of upright, energetic 
character, and conscientious observance of duty. 

Solitude is as needful to the imagination as society is 
wholesome for the character. 

Slow are the steps of Freedom, but her feet 
Tura never backward: hers no bloody glare; 

Iler light is calm, and innocent, and sweet, 

And where it enters there is no despair. 

The man who gives his life for a principle has done 
more for his kind than he who discovers a new metal or 
hames anew gas, forthe great motors of the 


race are 


moral, not intellectual. 
Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 





FORCED FLOWERS. 


WHITMAN 


BY W. BAILEY. 
Among the earliest ornamental shrubs to bloom is 


the pretty Forsythia. It is a native of Japan, but 


perfectly hardy with us. It is, with the lilae and 
sweet jessamine, a member of the olive family. in 
Which, curiously enough, we find also the ash-trees. 
This appears an anomalous assemblage. 

The bright vellow, bell-like blossoms of Forsythia 
can be easily coaxed into bloom long before even the 
crocus or the silver-maple put in an appearance. Ex- 
auimation shows that the branches are literally cov- 
ered with flower buds. If we eut a number of shoots 
and put them in water, we can watch the gradual 
evolution of the flowers, In about ten davs, if kept 
reasonably warm, the twigs will be covered from top 


to bottom with 


golden bells. In a sunny window 


T! 
1¢ 


Vigorous that they are apt to throw out roots in the 


they make a glorious show. branches are so 


water, 


We have tried cherry buds, apple buds, the red ey- 


clonia, and many other things. 


None are quite so 
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satisfactory as the Forsythia, unless, perhaps the 
halm-of-Gilead. 

Certain wild things, indeed, can, in the same way, 
he encouraged into premature inflorescence. Every 
one knows how the willows, for instance, will, on the 
slightest provocation, doff their tarpaulin hats, and 
show their silky hair. We often persuade them into 
full Willows what botanists call di- 
cecious plants ; that is, they have the stamens on one 


bloom. are 


individual, and the pistils on another. Bees and 
sinall dipterous insects are the ministers between 
them. ‘The complimentary hints are often far apart. 
or ornament the staminate form is usually the pret- 


tier. Very lively nacreous colors play over the cat- 


Often they are like the hues of 
By and by, we will notice, protrud- 


kins of the willows. 
changeable silk. 
ing from the down, a number of golden wands, often 
tinged with red. There is then an effect as of evening 
sunlight breaking through a cloud. 

More graceful even than the willows are the brown 
the 
In the house they soon relax and 


“alder-tags.” They have been pendent from 
stems all winter. 
let fall their yellow hair. The hazels and poplars 
There 
is no part of the year so tedious as February and 


Mareh. 


to help us through the windy, rainy, and wretched 


can, in the same way, be forced into bloom. 
These bright out-of-door faces will do much 


davs. 





COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 
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BY ALBERT E. 


WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Morn, — The silk moth is one of the 


least beautiful of all the class of moths to which it be- 


THe SILK 
longs. It is only about half an inch long and of an 
ashy white color, while the wings aré short and weak. 
The worm is about three inches long and very slender. 
It feeds on the leaf of the mulberry tree. The silk is 
nade from two long thick-walled sacs along the sides 
of the body. In spinning its cocoon the little worm 
sends out from these two sacs, simultaneously, a line 
of thread about 4,000 yards in length. In doing this 
the little fellow twists its head round regularly and in- 
cessantly for about three days. The two threads are 
glued into one in the spinning of them by the worm. 

In Jess than three weeks from the forming of the 
the forth 


prison house, pushing its way through one end by 


cocoon moth comes from its self-made 


moistening the silk which stretches to make a door 


for it. The moth lives about six days, laying in that 


time upwards of 500 eggs. It would take about 
600,000 of these eggs to weigh a pound. 
Feepinc Sirkworms. — Raising silkworms is)an 


interesting business. A mulberry grove is indispens- 


able. Then the procuring of eggs is equally so. The 
eggs are hatched out by artificial heat whenever the 
leaves of the mulberry tree are ready for them. One 


ounce of eggs will produce 40,000 healthy silk- 


worms. It requires about 1,362 pounds of mulberry 
leaves to feed the worms from an ounce of eggs while 
their appetite lasts, a little more than four weeks. Of 
these leaves they really eat about 772 pounds, the 
other 590 pounds being the ribs, which they leave as 
litter. 
mulberry leaves to feed to an ounce of eggs four weeks. 

When newly hatched it would take nearly 600,000 
to weigh a pound, at maturity less than sixty would 
All this in about four weeks. 


It requires more than two-thirds of a ton of 


weigh a pound. 

For silk making the cocoons are killed, so that the 
moth does not come forth. Only those needed for 
eggs are allowed to come out. 

Sources. — Silk is produced fexclusively by the 
mulberry silk moth of China. The silk industry ex- 
isted in China from a remote period, there being no 
The 


China’s most famous emperors, 2640 B. C., 


trace of its beginnings. empress of one of 
encour- 
aged the raising of silkworms and the reeling of silk. 
The source of this beautiful glossy cloth was kept a 
secret for centuries, and even Japan did not learn of it 
until near 300 A. D., or 3,000 years after it is known 
that the The 
Japanese secured four Chinese girls, who taught the 
women of the court the art of plain and figure weav- 


ing, and the government erected a temple in honor of 


Chinese were manufacturing silk. 


these girls. 
Tradition says that a Chinese princess brought the 
eggs of the mulberry moth and the seeds of the mul- 
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berry tree to India in the lining of her head-dress. 
rom India the silkworm and the mulberry tree went 
westward to Persia. 

In China the mulberry tree grows everywhere, and 
there is exported annually nearly $7,000,000 of silk. 
Japan raises about 15,000,000 pounds of silk, and the 
exports amount to nearly $50,000,000. India raises 
silk to some extent, but she imports three times as 
much as she exports, which is only about $3,000,000 
The 
largely carried on in Piedmont and Lombardy, is en- 
About D75.000 are 


ploved in raising silkworms and 172,000 in manu- 


a year. silk eulture of lialy, though most 


gaged in all over Italy. em- 


facture. Some years the cocoons have weighed more 
Italy 
ranee em- 


than a hundred million 


$63,000,000 worth of silk, mostly raw. 


pounds, exports 


ploye 155,000 in raising 4,800,000 pounds of cocoons. 
France exports $25,000,000 of silk. 

The high-priced silks have long come from Italy 
and France, while the cheaper silks come from India 
and Persia. Since about 1850 China has been open 
to foreign commerce, and many of the cheaper silks 
have come from her product. In 1857 the Japan 
silks came into lively competition with India silk, 
until the native reeled India silks are rarely seen in 
our markets. 

Crassic. — Aristotle speaks of silk quite at length, 
saving that “from this animal women separate and 
rec] off the cocoons and afterwards spin them.” 
Aurelian would not use silk himself, nor would he 
allow his wife to use it, describing it as “worth its 
weight in gold.” Justinian reserved to his household 
the right to manufacture silk, and had looms set up in 
the imperial palace of Constantinople, where women 
them. the 
from Persia through Europe, and failing in this, he se- 


used Justinian sought to divert trade 


cured the presence of the two leading Persian monks, 
who had resided in China, to come to the palace and 


the of silk These 


turned to China and brought to Constantinople in a 


teach art weaving. monks re- 
hollow bamboo cane the silkworm eggs (550 A. D.), 
from which have come all the silkworms of southern 
Kurope for more than 1300 years. Byzantium siiks 
have been famous ever since these monks, in the days 
of Justinian, brought the eggs inthecane tothe Byzan- 
tine country. Roger of Sicily, in 1147, is said to have 
stolen theart and the eggsfrom the Byzantines, and in 
1200 the Sicily silks rivaled those of the peoples from 
whom the art was stolen. Florence, Milan, Genoa, 
and Venice gradually surrounded themselves with 
mulberry plantations, and between 1500 and 1700 
these became leading centres of the silk industry. 
There are many samples of silk fabrics woven in the 
This is due to the fact that moths 
do not harm silks. Silken stuffs found in the tomb 


of Charlemagne show a class of designs used in the 


time of Justinian. 





time of Byzantium. There are chariot races, emperors 
enthroned in state, gladiatorial fights with lions. 
Tlrere are also designs that are purely Assyrian. 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth were leading silk manu- 
facturing cities. Damascus as early as the sixth cen- 
tury was producing rich silks and Persian damasks 
of silk and gold. 

Manuracturg. — It will tike 300 of the largest 
and 600 of the smallest cocoons to weigh a pound. 
About one-seventh of this is pure cocoon and about 
Of the 4,000 yards 


that the worm weaves into the silk of the cocoon not 


half of this is obtainable as silk. 


more than 900 yards can be reeled off as usable silk. 
After the true silk has been reeled oll, the remainder, 
together with defective cocoons, is used in the “spun 
silk process,” and the product is quite different in 
beauty, strength, and brilliancy from the reeled silk. 

The réeling, including the fastening of the silk 
from one cocoon to another of similar fineness and 
strength, is one of the most important features of silk 
manufacture. This produces “raw silk,” which is 


then twisted and doubled into substantial thread, 


either a single thread, a tram or weft, which are two 
or three threads lightly spun, threads for warps made 
by spinning two or three threads in the opposite direc- 
All 


Skern and em- 


tion from that in which they were first twisted, 
this apples only to silks for cloth. 
broidery silks are treated by each manufacturer in a 
special way. 

France manufactures all of her own product and a 
large part of that raised in the Levant and in Asia. 
Lyons, the second largest city in France, is the leading 
silk manufacturing city of the world, making chiefly 
dress silks, both plain and figured, together with some 
heavy fabrics. Ribbons are made in large quantities 
at St. Etienne and St. Chamond. ‘Tulles and passe- 


menterie are made at Calais, and other silks at Paris, 
Nimes, Tours, Avignon, and Roubaix. 

Germany is next to France in the extent and value 
of the silk manufactures, Crefeld being the leading 
city in this industry, manufacturing nearly one-half 
The Crefeld 


specialties are “union velvets” and “union satins.” 


the entire product of the empire. 
She also manufactures several choice ribbons. The city 
makes upwards of $20,000,000 worth of silks annually. 
Switzerland has large silk interests, with Zurich as 
the leading city, making specialties of satins and 
serges. Basle rivals St. Etienne in the ribbon trade. 
Italy was the early home of the silk trade, with the 
velvets of Genoa andthe damasks and brocades of 
Sicily. 
of the 
rivals any Italian city. 


Venice and Florence ho longer ( hallenge any 
sister cities of Europe. Even Vienna 

Kngland attempted silk manufacture in the days of 
Henry VI., but not until 1585 did success attend the 
efforts of the leaders; then many Flemish weavers fled 
from the depredations of war and settled in England, 
and in 1685 the religious wars brought a large num- 
her of skilled Ireneh weavers, who made England, 
what she continues to be, the chief rival of France in 
this industry. 

It is said that $5,000,000 were expended in the 
reign of James I. in a vain attempt to raise silkworms 
British Isles. A effort 


was made to raise the mulberry and the silkworm in 


in the siinilar unsuecessful 


Mexico and in Virginia by Spanish and British rulers. 


\ttempts were made by 


hounties and otherwise as 
late as 1866 to introduce the mulberry and the silk 
worm into the United States. In 1888 there was a 
wild speculative fever which brought ruin to many 
adventurers. ‘The South sea islands mulberry was 
brought here, and Pennsylvania made a mad rush for 
more than $300,000 changed 


wealth. In one week 


hands in the buying and selling of trees. Some 


old 


times the price rising with each sale. It was 


several 


the 


weeks the same trees would be bought and 
worst kind of a boom, which ended in a terrible col 


lapse in 1839. No other article of commerce has ever 
had so much money expended by monarchs and gov 
ernments in vain attempts to raise it. 


EnGuisH Miiis.— The one phase of the silk in- 
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dustry of Great Britain which has had recent pros- 
perity is the spun silk business. Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Bradford are leading centres. The reel 
silk industry was largely monopolized for years by 
Coventry. Derby, Spitalfields, Manchester, and Not- 
tingham. . 

American Mitts. — As judged by the wages paid, 
Paterson, N. J., heads the list, paying $5,021,000. 
Then in order are: New York city, $4,144,500; Phila- 
delphia, $1,639,000; Yonkers, $347,000; Jersey City, 
$327,000; Chicago, $295,000; Allentown, Pa., $292,- 
000: Brooklyn, $278,000; Scranton, Pa., $170,000; 
San Francisco, $83,000. 

The other cities in which silk is manufactured 
are == 

In Pennsylvania, Altoona, Harrisburg, Reading, and 
Wilkesbarre; in New York, Auburn, Long Island City, 
Oswego, Poughkeepsie, and Rochester; in Massachusetts, 
Holyoke, Newton, Springfield, and Worcester; in Rhode 
Island, Providence; in Connecticut, New Haven, New 
London, and Putnam; in New Jersey, Jersey City and 
Hoboken: in Ohio, Cincinnati and Cleveland; in Virginia, 
Petersburg; in Missouri, St. Louis. 








THE BARK OF TREES. 


BY HELEN DEANE. 


The class had studied the evergreens, seeds, cones, 
wood, ete.; then came a few lessons about the bark of 
various trees. 

The pupils brought cross sections and longitudinal 
sections of bark from trees and shrubs. We noted 
the texture, color, and manner of growth. 

We planned a few brisk winter walks after school 
to observe the bark of various trees. Shade trees, 
fruit trees, forest trees, and others assumed a new at- 
traction to the class. 

Among the collections we had the oblique, curi- 
ously furrowed sassafras bark, gray without and red- 
dish within; the light gray and smooth bark of the 
holly; the chalky white birch bark, marked with black 
dots and lines; the smooth, unbroken, light gray 
beech, a little piece of the maple peculiarly marked 
lengthwise with dark stripes, and many other speci- 
mens, 

The pupils were encouraged to use dictionaries, 
eyclopedias, and all the botanies at their command. 
Having collected and examined a large number of 
specimens, they draw comparisons between the oak 
and the maple, beech and elm, chestnut and birch, and 
others. 

Upon the board was written a simple, analysis of 
bark: 

Bark. 
I. Epidermis. 
Il. True Bark: 

(a) Outer layer—epiphlorum.—Brownish color, 
compact tissue, rectangular, flattened cells, 
thick walls. 

(b) Inner layer—mesophloeum.—Cellular tissue, 
round cells, thin walls. 

Ill. Inner Bark or Bast: 

Narrow elongated cells, thick, flexible walls. 

Notebooks were prepared and a space devoted to 
each tree, as: 

Elm. 
Outer layer 
I. Rough, dark grayish brown. 
Inner bark 
I. Used medicinally. 
Il. Muceilaginous. 
Use 
l. Dyeing. 
II Sugar refining. 
Ill. Ground into meal in Norway 

‘Teach the pupils to look for the three parts of the 
bark: the bark, the wood, and the pith. Ask ques- 
tions. Has th bark life? Ilow does the hark strip 
off on a birch tree? What do the Indians make from 
this bark’ When is the bark peeled with greatest 
facility? Why does it peel so easily in the spring? 

Why is the bark hecessary for the tree's eatin? 
Is it perfectly tight? Relate the story of the child 


covered with gold-leaf in the great procession of olden 
davs. As the tree grows larger, does it have a new 
coat of bark? 

In what trees is the bark thickest? From what 
tree do we get cork? Does the bark develop in the 
came direction to that of the wood? Why is the bark 
of many trees full of cracks? What bark in our col- 
lection is the thinnest? What tree in our locality has 
the thickest bark? 

After peeling off the bark, what do you find? How 
does the sap circulate through this part? What gives 
the green color to young bark? ‘The juices of what 
trees are of great value in medicine and the arts? 

The fibres of the inner bark, usually called bast, are 
used for what purposes? Of what other materials is 
cordage made? What are bast-mats? 

Hlow are hides converted into leather? What is 
tanning? What is tannie acid? From the bark of 
what trees is it derived? Mention many uses of the 
bark of trees. Have a search for quotations in refer- 
ence to bark or wood. 

Bark, covered with moss, was made into picture- 
frames; little boxes, baskets, cornucopias, and screens, 
tied with gay ribbons, were made by the pupils. 
Many of these were designed as presents to be sent to 
some sick playmate who had been deprived of the ex- 
cursions. Several made little portfolios of the bark, 
and inside, on uniform pieces of cardboard, were 
mounted specimens of the bark and a quotation or ap- 


propriate saying beneath. 








INTERMITTENT FOUNTAINS. 


_- 


BY F. H. BAILEY. 


In the Journal of December 3 appeared an illus- 
trated description of the Hindoo juggler’s fameus 
“boat trick,” together with an illustration and de- 
scription of an intermittent fountain which works on 
identically the same principle. The latter was taken 
from “Auxiliary Experiments” in “Inductive Ele- 
mentary Physical Science,” recently published by D. 
('. Heath & Co. From the same source is now se- 
lected the author's most recently devised form of in- 
termittent fountain. It is so simple in its construe- 
tion that anyone possessing tubing, wide-mouthed 
hottles, corks, and gas or a Bunsen blast aleohol 
lamp, with which to work, can easily make it. Once 
made, it cannot get out of order unless broken, as it 
never has to be taken apart for recharging. It can 
be used anywhere, as not a drop of water escapes from 
the bottles. Perhaps the most valuable use for either 
of these fountains, as well as the various forms of 
Hero’s, is in examinations. Another use for them is 
found in connection with review work. The ques- 
tions asked in the book under the head of inferences 
and quoted below are designed for grammar school 
pupils. Probably that much aid would not usually 
be desirable for older pupils, especially when used for 
examination purposes. 

“Aux. 25. This is an intermittent fountain, in 
' which the water rises in spurts higher than 
its source, some of it passing several times 
from one bottle to the other before the 
action finally ceases. If the apparatus be 
carefully constructed, the water strikes the 
bottom of the upper bottle with considerable 
force at each throw. The fountain never 





requires readjusting; and to prepare it for a 
second period of activity, it is necessary only to in- 
vert the apparatus until the water has run into the 
lower bottle, as shown in the illustration. It may be 
constructed of two apparatuses, or, better, of ‘two 
large bottles, one or two corks or rubber stoppers, and 
two jet tubes, the bent one having a smaller opening 
than the other. ‘The small funnel at the upper end 
of the straight tube is not a necessity, but it is easier 
to construct it thus (see Auxiliary work, p. 75) than to 
vet the tubes accurately enough aligned to work well 
without. 


“Inferences,—1, 


Explain the condition of the air 








in each bottle before action begins. 2. What force 
produces the first change in atmospheric conditions, 
and what is the change? 3. What other force comes 
into play, and what are its results, both visible and in- 
visible? 4. Explain what occurs and why, when the 
apparatus is inverted.” 








TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” —(V1.) 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Part VI. 

1. In the first paragraph what rhetorical method 
is employed to secure effect? 

2. Trace the continuance of the metaphor in the 
Princess’ song. 

3. Was the song the product of a woman’s heart? 
Account for her singing it. 

t. “Her iron will was broken in her mind.” How? 

5. What is meant by a “feeling finger’? How is 
“self-involved” used? 

6. State the real and the implied cause of Ida’s 
willingness to nurse the Prince. 

7. What are the mainsprings of Cyril’s appeal to 
the princess? How does it compare with regard to 
consistency with others in the poem? 

8. Trace steps and characterize the method of 
moving Ida to forgiveness of Psyche. 

9. What prompted the Princess to throw open the 
doors of the Academe? 


3) 


10. “Had you stood by us.” Who, the you? 


Truth of assertion? 








A BUNCH OF AMERICAN DATES. 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Historical dates are often a stumbling-block in the 
way of young students until they are found to be 
casily mastered by a little system in their arrangement. 
lor instance, in the study of United States history it 
does not take much observation or thought to dis- 
cover that it is possible to gather all of the leading 
facts in our national progress into small groups of 
four, and as four years is the length of a presidential 
term the number is quite convenient. 

In the first place, we have had four centuries of ex- 
istence since the sailor on the Santa Maria first 
sighted the shores of the West Indies, and the chief 
events of these centuries may be summed up in this 
fashion :— 

I. All the important discoveries (but one) were in 
1500, 

II. All the colonies (but one) were settled in 1600. 

If. All the wars for territory (but one) were 
fought in 1700. 

1V. All the presidential terms (but one) closed 
in 1800. 

The exceptions are easily noted:— 

I. Columbus—1492. 

Il. Georgia—1733. 

Ill. King William’s War—1689-’97. 

IV. Washington—1789-’97. 

These few dates committed to memory will form a 
sort of rallying point for others, and it soon becomes 
evident that there were four political wars, and that 
they were all in 1800 but one. 

Of course I.—the Revolution from 1775 to 1781- 
is known to everybody, and it is therefore very easy to 
follow with, 

If. The War of 1812, 1812-1815. 

Ill. The Mexican War, 1845-48. 

[V. The War of Secession, 1861-65. 

If the subject of slavery is to be studied, the same 
arrangement suggests itself, as there were four impor- 
tant dates in its history in America, and these dates 
were all in 1800, except one. 

[. Slaves were first introduced into Virginia in 
1620. 

Il. The Missouri compromise was adopted in 
1820. 
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IIl. The Emancipation Proclamation was issued 
in 1863; and 

IV. The Fifteenth Amendment was added to the 
Constitution in 1870. 

Again, if the progress of science is noted, four im- 
portant inventions take the lead in our industrial 
four all but 


history, and among these one were 


brought to light in 1800. 

They were: 

[. The cotton-gin, invented in 1792. 

ll. The first steamboat, used in 1807. 

I1l. The first railroad, built in 1827. 

1V. ‘The first telegram, sent in 1844. 

@n the presidential list there are four 
who died while in office:-— 

I. Harrison, 1841. 

If. Taylor, 1849. 

III. Lincoln, 1865. 

IV. Garfield, 1881. 

And among these four all but one died within a 
short time after their inauguration. Lincoln, as will 
be readily recalled, was assassinated during the first 
month of his second term, but Garfield was in office 
just four months, Harrison only one, and Taylor 
served a little over one vear. 

Such a summary is of course only a framework for 





executives 


the intelligent comprehension of our history, which 
time and application alone can give, but a_ little 


patience and care at the beginning of any study of 
dates will rarely fail to solve what 


tangled problem to many an anxious mind. 


seems to be a 





LESSONS ON ANIMALS.*—(1.) 





BY LOUISE J. HEDGE. 





THE CAT. 


lor this lessou the teacher brings into the elass- 


room a live cat for the children to study. As she 
puts it on her desk she says: “Let us talk over what 
we already know about cats and see if, by a little 


thinking, we can find out some new facts about them. 
“To begin with, tell me what cats like to do?” 
Among other answers she is quite sure to get the 

one she wants, that they like to catch mice. 

catch 


answers come, “They chase the mice,” 


she asks, and the 
and “They 
spring upon them and hold them with their paws.” 

Let us find out why 


“Tlow do they mice?” 


“Then, cats are swift runners? 
it is they can run so fast.” 

But the children are much mystified by what fol- 
lows, for their teacher asks one of her boys to run the 
length of the room, flat-footed, that the class may see 
what good time he can make. Again she sends him, 
this time on his toes. ‘The children see at once (what 
the boy knew practically long ago) that one runs more 
swiftly on the toes than on the whole foot. 

“Why?” is the next question, and the children can- 
they “ Who 


runs faster, a short-legged boy or a long-legged one?” 


not reply until after have answered, 


Then one eagerly answers, “You can run faster on 
your tees because it makes your legs longer.” 

“Now let 
Does he walk on his toes? 


us see what this has to do with our cat. 
Perhaps you do not know 
that a cat has a set of bones very much like ours, only 
shaped to suit his way of moving. 

Taking up a hind leg, the teacher shows the toes, 
he part which is like our heel, only that it does not 
touch the ground asa cat walks or runs. In the same 
way, she shows the resemblance of the foreleg to the 
human arm, the toes alone (in place of fingers) being 
used for walking and the elbow almost hidden in the 
soft flesh close to the body. 

“We have found that cats are toe-walkers, then, and 
ve must keep our eyes open for other toe-walkers 


mong the animals we see.” 


“How manv toes has a cat?’ comes next, with its 
lecision of five on each forefoot and four on each 
hindfoot. 


of that fifth 
“What use 


“T think Puss must make good use 
toe in some way,” continues the teacher. 
loes he make of his forefeet besides in walking?” 


*Copyrighted 





“He uses them in helding a mouse or a bone,” 
a little girl who owns a cat. 

“Yes, and there the fifth toe helps a great deal. I 
heard a story once of a trick played on a cat and a 
dog,” the teacher replies, knowing how a story fixes 
a point. “Whether it was true or not, I do not know. 
A piece of meat was placed close beside a short, lighted 
candle, and the cat and the dog were called in. The 
dog made several frantic dives for the longed-for mor- 
sel, only getting well singed for his pains, whereat he 
barked in a most excited fashion. Pussy watched all 
this quietly, and when the dog gave up in disgust came 
quietly forward and with careful clawings rescued the 
meat without so much as losing a whisker. That is 
like a cat, isn’t it? What really gave Puss the ad- 
vantage over the dog was his claws, 


says 


of course.” 

different from our nails?” the 
questioner goes on, getting in reply that they are not 
flat, but That 
enough, but she is probing for something else. 


“How are these claws 


narrow, curved, and sharp. is well 

“IT see my nails whenever I look at my hand. Is 
that true when I look at a cat’s paws?” gently lifting a 
forepaw of the long-suffering cat. “ ‘No,’ you say; 
“then what can he do with his claws?” 

“He can draw them in and out as he likes.” 

“Why is this, do you think?” 

“So he will not always scratch.” 

“What would happen to those sharp claws if they 
hit the ground each time Puss stepped?” 

“They would get dull.” 

“That If they 

would be no sharper than a dog’s. 


is right. were always out, they 

What are these 
for?” As the teacher speaks, she touches the little 
footpads. 

“They help Puss to walk softly so mice won’t hear 
him.” 

“Puss steps more softly than a dog and there is one 
thing a cat can do which a dog cannot do at all. I 
have seen it serve him well when a dog chased him. 
What is it?” 

The children laugh as they think of the times 
they have seen Puss escape his tormentor, and eagerly 
respond, “A cat can climb a tree!” 

“What other animals can?” 

The girls think of monkeys, but the boys, lovers of 
hunters’ stories, are more likely to think of bears, 
while the teacher herself suggests boys, much to the 
children’s amusement. 

A few questions bring out the facts that boys, bears, 
monkeys, and cats in climbing all hug or clasp a tree 
“That is just why they can 
“and this power to clasp 
anything with the arms or forelegs seems to depend 
on having a collar bone. Put your hands to the front 
of your shoulders and feel that horizontal bone, run- 
The ani- 


with the forelimbs. 


climb,” proceeds the teacher, 


ning from your breast-bone to your arm. 
mals that have no such bone cannot swing their fore- 
legs sidewise much or clasp things well, but must get 
along with swinging them back. 

“Let aed Pussy’s legs rest now and tell ine what he 
Meat, you think,—then that makes 


likes best to eat. 


hima ‘oak eating animal. Look at his teeth. Touch 
the teeth in your mouth that are longest in cats. You 


remember those are very long in a dog’s mouth. For 
that reason they are called ‘canine teeth,’ which means 
‘dog-teeth.’ Those teeth are long to help the animal 
tear the flesh he eats. 

“See the front teeth, what do we use our front teeth 
for?” 

“We bite with them.” 

“Certainly. We bite apples, bread, 
things,—things Puss does not care for. 
something about the cat’s cutting teeth?” 

“They are very tiny,” the children answer. 

“And they never grow large, because Puss has very 
little use for them. She could not bite meat with 
them even if they were larger.” 

“Now the back teeth, 
How do they differ?” 

“The cat’s are sharper and thinner through than 


and such 
Tell me 


notice then feel your own. 


ours.” 


“They too are suited to flesh-eating, you see. Even 
the tongue helps in getting meat from bones. You 


remember how rough it feels when your cat licks 


your hand? Those little points turned backward act 
as sO Many scrapers. 

“When cats were wild, they had to get their own 
food, and so their senses are very keen. What ones 
are keenest, sharpest, do you think? Sight and smell, 
you say. I think their hearing must be counted too. 
Speaking of sight, how are a cat’s eyes very different 
from ours?” 

Here the observant children are most helpful, for 
they are able to tell in some fashion of the circular 
shape of the pupil when a cat has been in the dark and 
of the slitlike character in a strong light. The 
teacher suggests that these changes are like the open- 
ing and closing of our blinds to regulate the light in 
our rooms. 

She asks them to watch for these changes in the 

sat’s eyes and to notice the black spot in each other’s 
that they may find out whether it changes in anyw ay, 
even if it is not like a cat’s, for surely people must 
have some way to shut out the strong light or to let 
in more light when it is faint. 

“T have one more set of questions to ask you and 
then we will sum up what we have learned. What 
are these for?” touching lightly the hairs that line 
the cat’s ear, but not so lightly but that he gives that 
quick instinctive twitch of the head and ear one knows 
so well. 

The children look puzzled, but at the hint of the 
likeness of the little hairs to a little screen, a few ask 
if they are to keep out little flies. 

“Yes, not only flies, but any other insects, and you 
saw how the hairs warned Puss when I touched them 
and what he did to protect himself. 

Are a dog’s ears so carefully lined? Perhaps you 
do not know. Look the next time you have a chance, 
and now instead tell me how a cat carries his ears and 
then how a dog does.” 

This the children know and answer. “The cat’s 
ears stand up straight unless he is frightened, and a 
dog’s ears lop over.” 

“Then, do you believe 
screen? Think that over 
whether he has it or not.” 

Then with quick questions she recalls the main 
points of the lesson, recording on the blackboard 
something like this:— 

The cat is a toe-walker. 

He has five toes on each forefoot and four on each 
hindfoot. 

He has sharp claws which he can draw in and out. 

He is a climber and has:a collar bone. 

He is a flesh-eater, and his teeth are sharp and fitted 
for tearing flesh. 

His senses of sight, 
keen. 

The pupil of the eye changes from the shape of a 
circle to a slit according to the light. 

The ears stand erect and have a screen of hairs 
inside. 


ea dog needs so careful ¢ 
and find out, asides 


smell, and hearing are very 


FOR LOWELL'S BIRTHDAY. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE, 


Born at Cambridge, Mass............ .February 22,1819 
Graduated at Harvard College... ....ccccccccscvccvos 183 

Gives the CLASS POET, 0. ccc cece ccc caseceeececsens 1838 
Takes up the study of law.........cccccccccssscceces 1838 


“A Year’s Life’’..1841 
anew literary 
lasted three 


Publishes his first volume of poems, 
Is joint editor with Robert Carter of 
magazine, the Pioneer, which 
i A i Tre me rere ier ek ty 
Publishes his second volume of poems, ‘‘A Legend of 
Brittany.’ miscelianeous poems and sonnets...1844 
Marries Maria White.......... 1844 
Publishes his first prose work, 


“Conversations on 


Some of the Old Poets’”’............. ae nen 1845 
Publishes ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal’’...... ....- 1848 
Pouiliianes “A Pune 16 Critice, cc cccececcisvetvoreces 1848 
Publishes the first series of the Biglow Papers.......1848 
Goes abroad fOr & VEAL... ccc rece et scr cece reseses 1851 
COME CE Ti WIG snob sks a er ceweewe ” . 1853 
Delivers a course of lectures on “FE nglish Poets” be 

fore the Lowell THetituee... sia ces scccs cece ccwas 1854 


Succeeds Mr. Longfellow as Smith professor of the 
French and Spanish languages and literatures, 
and professor of Belles Lettres in Havard Uni a 
versity ae ‘ . 1855 
Spends a year of study in E jurope. . 1855-1856 
Recomes editor of the Atlantic Monthly upon its es- 
tablishment 
Resigns this post.... i 
\ssumes joint editorship with C. Bk 


1857 
; 7S 1859 
Norton of the 


North American Review , ek eon 
Delivers the ode at Harvard comme moration. July 21, 1865 
Publishes second series of the Biglow papers.... .1867 
Publishes “Under the Willows and Other Poems” .1869 


Delivers the ode at Harvard commemoration, July 21, 1865 
[s presidential elector - 1876 
Goes to Spain as a United States minister ! 1877 
Is transferred to England. 1879 
Returns to the United States. ee . 1885 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 18, 797, 


“School Education” for January had a valuable 


syinposium on “Rural Schools.” 


The ehild in) sehool must be regarded by the 
teacher as a more holy being than any adult in the 


community. 


In the absence of President Andrews, Brown Uni- 
J 
versity has suspended nine men for “cribbing 7’—dis- 


honesty in rhetoric. 


my, , “. 
Mhe daily press of the country has given unusual 


{ 


space to very intelligent and appreciative reports of 
the celebration of the eighty-sixth anniversary of th 


birth of Hon. Henry Barnard. 
Vor than nie hundred Vears avo Richter Wrote 
“Our modern life is broken up into particles by the 


seareh after 


leasure. What would he say now? 
Life a hundred years ago does not look that wav to 
us.. Lllow will ours looks to thi idents a hundred 


vears henee? 


Washin rLOn bequeathed to the nation five hundred 
shares of stock, then worth twenty-five thousand dol 
lars, for the foundation of a National university. 
This sum, even at simple interest, would now amount 

] | 


Lo nears 


ly two hundred thousand dollars, and “it has 


4 1 | } | 
been estimated that a faithful guardianship of this 
were \} until the presen would have vielded a 
SUL CNCCCOUINE 1¢ ir and One-hall million dol rs.” 
It has been well said that | 
Lil 1 well sald hat Wallan M. Sloane 
cholarly study of Napoleon has done more to eve 
scholars in other countries a high opinion of Ameri 
ean lite re than writers ol I tol 
. ories Ina 
+) ry} ] ’ 
een 1 hye Lor Time } Profes 
Sloan ad , } es 
lo; leserved compliment: “It is curious that 


the most magnificent of modern lives of Napoleon 
should come from America, and that the costliest 
homage ever paid by literature to despotism should 
he the work of a republican professor in a New Eng- 
land university. Yet it is the fact that no book on 
the inexhaustible subject of Napoleon has been pre- 
pared with sueh lavish enployment of modern re- 
SOUTECeS aS this.” Unfortunately, however, the pro- 
fossor is not ina New England university, but Eng- 


land is not expected to know American geography. 


THE BROOKLYN VICTORY. 


The Brooklyn school men have carried every point 
with President Low and his committee in the educa- 
tional features of the Greater New York charter. 
They have retained every part of the old system ex- 
cept the licensing of new teachers, which will in the 
future he done hy examiners elected by the Central 
hoard of the united cities. a measure which the school 
mien very generally desired. Brooklyn has its own 
course of study and the right to organize and conduct 

hools as she sees fit. 

President Low conceded everything claimed by the 
educational people of Brooklyn. There would un- 
doubtedly have been other modifications, some of 
whieh were desirable, but the character of the “de 
formatory reform” demands were such that neither 
President Low nor his committee could with any self- 
respect Cones de changes so demanded. There was 
never greater contrast than the dignified, manly, self- 


professional altitude of the school people 


I'¢ specting, 
of Brooklyn, and the undignified, unmanly, unpro- 


fessional attitude of thei opponent, 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS.—(VII1.) 

}Mr. Winship has had articles upon other educational 
leaders in the Journal of Education as follows: Thaddeus 
Stevens, October 8, 1896; William T. Harris, October 15, 
ISG; FHlenry Barnard, October 29, 1896; John D. Phil 
brick, November 5, 1896; Pestalozzi, Novemver 12, 1896; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, January 21, 1897; John Amos 
Comenius, february 11, 1897. The series will be con- 
tinued until all leaders at home and abroad have been 
considered in the same general tone and spirit. ] 

FREDERICK FROEBEL.—Froebel was in his seven 
tieth year and the kindergarten with which he had 
] 


wen strugeiing for many a day had at length mate- 


realized ina delightful institution at the ducal shoot- 
Ine-castle of Marienthal, near Liebenstein, in Thurin- 
via, When the startling royal edict went forth pro- 
hibiting every form of kipdergarten in Prussia. 

This was the Prussia of Frederick and Louise, who 


had established, a few Vears iY fore, the crandest SYS- 


tem of public edueation in the world. championed the 


cause of Pestalozzi, sent the flower of Prussian vouth 
to Yverdon to sit at the feet of the great Swiss master. 
and developed educational ideals which had taken 
Horace Mann across the seas that Massachusetts 

ight pattern after the Prussian schools. the best in 
the world. 

Froebel would not believe that the prohibitor'y 
edict was seriously issued, and petitioned the ministry 
0 open the question, but is was not to be. The 
edict had gone forth and the government would not 
relent, be the consequences what they might to 
Frocbel, As soon as he began to realize that his 
cause was not only not to be supported or recognized, 
but was not to be permitted in his native land, he ex 
claimed: “I will go to America, where a new life is 
freely unfolding itself, and a new edueation of man 

ill find a footing.” 

Froebel fully intended to begin the battle all over 
again, but the blow was too heavy. The educational 
repute of Prussia was such that when she excluded 
rten, the lesser states acct pted this judg 
Inent as proot of the undesirability of having aughi 

do with if, and many persons who had inclined to 


{ y +) ‘ 4: , 
rave e new edueation because of the zeal of its e: 


pounder withdrew their sympathy. This was too 





much for the sensitive nature of Froebel, who died 
of a broken heart within ten months. 
It was nine vears before the prohibition was 


moved, and for many years after that the suspici 
aroused by the royal edict held sway over the pub! 
mind. While the repeal was highly satisfactory 
the friends and disciples of Froebel, who petition 
incessantly and used every available influence to 
instate the good name of their master, the eflect upo 
the kindergarten was slight. 

Pestalozzi died at the time that the new moveme) 
in educational thought and activity was ushered in| 
America, and Froebel died just as Horace Mann jiad 
brought to completion his great educational crusade. 
The Pestalozzian success in Prussia was the animat 
ing force in Horace Mann’s reform movement, aii 
the Prussian prohibition of the kindergarten was 
largely the cause of its championship in Americ; 
Such is human nature. 

America was prepared for the best spirit and pow 
of the kindergarten. Prejudices are tyrannical even 
here, but there can be no official prohibition of any 
new ideas. The wife and sister of Horace Mani 
championed the Froebelian ideas and accepted it as 
their mission to prepare the way for the universal 
\merican adoption of the kindergarten. It 
scarcely forty years since the first kindergarten dis 
cussion took place in America, and there is hardly 
self-respecting community in the land without its 
kindergartens; everyone recognizes the fact that they 
are as sure to be a part of every child’s heritage as tly 
elementary school. 

Does someone say that more should have been a 
complished in forty years? Remember that with us 


it has wholly been accomplished by women: 1! 


woman had first to make for herself a place in publi 
discussion and in educational counsels; while, on tli 
other hand, the great master devoted all lis ene: 

to this one idea; that he gathered the first teac! 
association but a few days before he died and held t! 
first kindergarten festival but a little earlier: an 
after a lifetime of effort and great teaching he died 
with the kindergarten prohibited in his native land. 
Ile did not live to come to America, but his kinde1 
earten came, and his highest ideal is at no distant da 
to be realized in this land, to which he turned |is fac 
in dying. 

Froebel was born in Thuringia in 1782. Pesta 
lozzi was at the time thirty-six years of age. Il 
mother died before he was a year old, and he suffer 
at the hands of his stepmother as much as any car 
caturist could desire; his own wretched childhood had 
not a little to do with his life-long devotion to th 
comfort and joy of little people. 

roebel’s mission to humanity was the best wa 
for little children to play with the best things und 
the guidance of women. The words which expres 


lis message to the world are,—‘gifts,’ ‘occupations. 
“songs,” “play,” “woman.” <All of these come d 
rer tly from their absence in his childhood. Ile bu 
his edueational temple upon the faet that the litt 
child enjoys his mother for a playmate better th 


any one else. ‘The motherless boy knew this all t' 
well. Ile was but four years of age when he sa 
church ereeted beside his home. He was not allo 
out of doors, because it was easier to take care of h 
in doors, and he stood by the window for hours seei! 
the building, wishing that he had something wil 
which to oceupy his time in building, and the longi! 
of his boyish mind for material and occupation le 
him to magnify the idea of “giving” children bloc! 
and other wished-for materials (gifts) with which 
occupy their time (occupation). Ilis songless, play 
less child life led to the mission of song and play 
his kindergarten. . 


he terrors of the unkind step mother followe 


Into young manhood. le desired an edueation su 


cls h s olde l broth rs had enjoyed, such as the ney 


others pbOVS were to enjoy, but she denied him the 
privilege and insisted that he should go into a town 
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store to figure up accounts in the most mechanical 
way. At this the lad rebelled, and he pleaded so pite- 
ously to be allowed to be apprenticed to a farmer that 
his father consented, and he was “put out” upon a 
farm for three years. At the end of this apprentice- 
ship a small inheritance from his mother became 
available and enabled him to have two terms at school 
in Jena. Ile was boyish and the funds being too 
scant, he got in debt to a very slight extent, but 
enough for him to be thrown into prison for nine 


We eks, 


After this he found employment for a little 
time as forester, land surveyor, and farmer. At 
twenty years of age he went to Frankfort to study 
architecture, but) was prevailed upon to become a 
teacher, and was appointed assistant in the normal 
school, lor the first time in his life, Frederick 
roebel was happy when he stood before forty boys. 
Ile felt as if restored to his proper element, “as a bird 
to the air, and a fish to the water.” It was at once the 
conscious purpose of his life to devote himself to the 
ennobling of humanity. 

His first holiday was spent ina visit to Pestalozzi at 
Yverdon.  Pestalozzi was fifty-six vears of age, Froe 
After this visit, roebel’s was recognized 
Within a year 
he left the normal school, and went to Yverdon and 


bel twenty. 
as the model class of the model school. 
studied with Pestalozzi for three years. Later, at 
twenty-nine, he matriculated at the University of 
While there the 


retreat of Napoleon from Moscow led Germany and 


Gottingen and a vear later at Berlin, 


Prussia to hope for deliveranee, and Froebel enlisted 
(1813) and served with other Berlin’ students in 
Lutzow’s famous “Black Riflemen” to the end of the 
war, 

After the war he returned to his studies, from 
which he was recalled by the death of a brother, 
Whose children he must educate. Todo this, he opened 
his first school along the line of the new education at 
Keilhau, in the year of Waterloo, at the age of thirty- 
three. Much of his teac hing was done in the fields, 

ith the heavens and the earth as his text-books. He 
maimed here sixteen years, wrote “The Kdueation 

Man.’ and made a vigorous effort to enlist Ger- 

ny in his educational ideals, but in vain. 

In 1831 he went to Switzerland, hoping in the land 
of Pestalozzi to make a place for the new edueation. 
l‘irst at Wartensee and then at Willisau he struggled 
for four years against fearful opposition and then re- 
turned to his native Thuringia valleys and at Marien- 
thal began the great work of his life. He was now 


fifty-six vears of age—Pestalozzi was fifty-four when 


he began his great work—and for the first time it 
dawned upon Froebel’s mind that his failure had re- 
sulted from having men for teachers and from allow- 
ing children to become too old for good training be 
bore they came to school. Then was born the idea 
of educating little children by the motherly influence 
of women; gradually the kindergarten idea was 
vorked out, but it was not perfected until he was 
seventy, and as soon as its character was suspected it 
was banished by royal edict, and he died of a broken 
heart. Why was the kindergarten so cruelly pro- 
hibited in his dying year? What was there in the 
ongs and plays, the gifts and occupations that women 
taught that should cause the royal edict that they 
© banished ? It is not to be wondered at that the 
ress of europe ridiculed the idea of waging war on 
the little three-year-old rebels who threatened the 
rone, comparing the king to Herod in his edict of 
leath upon the babes of Israel, likening the kinder- 
arten to the Christ- hild to become the Saviour of 
the world. 
The king had been made to believe that Froebel’s 
indergarten was to give a new life to woman; that 
oman’s weakness was to supplement man’s strength 
n teaching: that the school which he regarded as dis- 
plinary was to become a place of amusement; that 
reedom and self-confidence were to usurp the place 
f obedience; that singing and talking of God in play 
vould rob theology of its foree; in short, that the 





kindergarten threatened the supremacy of man, the 
power of the throne, and the vigor of theology. Tf 
Herod was justified in Judea, so was the Prussian 
king, 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” Out of 
Marienthal, as out of Bethlehem, came a prophet who 
shall rule the through the little child. 
Woman shall be emancipated, her traditional weak- 


world 


ncss shall become her strength and her glory; thrones, 
in so far as they represent injustice and tyranny, shall 
be replaced hy the “oifts” and “oecupations” of little 
children in their freedom; and theology, in so far as 
it is mechanical, lifeless, and loveless, shall be dissi- 
pated by the songs of “peace on earth, goodwill to 
The Master set a little child in their midst 
and said: “Except ye become as little children, ve shall 


men.” 


in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The counting of the electoral vote by the two 
houses Of Congress in joint session is ordinarily a per- 
lunctory, though somewhat impressive, scene. It 
partakes of the solemnity of a great national act, even 
when, as this year, it is an entirely uneventful and 
monotonous proceeding, The galleries of the house 
ol 1 presentatives were crowded on Wednesday of Jast 
week, when the ceremony took place; and among the 
spectators were distinguished foreigners, who were 
theretowitness the final actin the choice of a president 
of seventy million people. ‘There is one slight omis- 
sion in the rather complicated process for the election 
of president and vice-president. No provision is made 
for informing the individuals most concerned of the 
honor conferred upon them. But probably it is safe 
to assume that they are not ignorant of it, even 
though they get their information from the news- 
papers. 

* * * 


All hope of the ratification of the arbitration treaty 
at this session has been abandoned. ‘The opposition 
which has been developed is inexplicable. To a sur- 
prising and disheartening degree it appears to be 
directed not merely against the treaty in its existing 
form, but against the principle of arbitration. It 
would appear that there are some senators so trucu- 
lent. or so bitter in their feelings toward England, 
that they object to having a pacific process for the 
settlement of disputes adopted. The discussion of 
the treaty has gone on, nominally behind closed 
doors, in accordance with custom, but details of the 
debate have filtered through to the newspapers, and 
the nominal secres\ of the proceedings appears to 
have imposed no check upon senatorial loquacity. 
Senator Morgan, for example, whose staying powers 
as an orator have more than once aroused wonder, 
has consumed a good many hours stating his objeec- 
tions to the treaty. Fortunately, the question will be 
taken up promptly by the senate of the new congress, 
so that the consequences of the failure of this senate 
to act are not so serious as they would have been 
otherwise. 

+ . - 

Several important measures are included among 

the failures of the present session. One of them is 


the Nicaragua canal 


people will be pleased that congress did not rashly 


bill, but most conservative 
commit the nation to a scheme of such magnitude. 
\nother is the bill for the restriction of second-class 
nn ul matter, which Mr. Loud carried safely through 
his committee and the house, but which was not 
reached in the senate. Still another is the national 
bankruptey bill. This measure in one form or an- 
other has been pending for a dozen years or more. 
Most people admit the desirability of a law of some 
kind on his subject; but the differences between those 
who would have it apply only to voluntary bank- 
ruptey and those who make provision also for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy seem to be almost irrecon- 


cilable. 


The slow-moving diplomacy of the great powers of 
Kurope has been a good deal disturbed by the turn 
which affairs in Crete have taken. The discontent in 
that island over the delay in the introduction of re- 
forms promised by the Porte took so violent a form as 
to lend color to the theory that it was fomented by 
Greek agents. Tlowever that may be, the renewal of 
fighting between the Mohammedan and Christian 
population of the island found Greece ready for inter- 
vention, and Greek warships reached Canea in season 
to take on board several thousand Christian fugitives 
fleeing from Mohammedan violence. It is really a 
savage form of civil war which is in progress on the 
island, which seems to be none the less bitter because 
the participants on both sides are of the same blood. 
Apparently there is not much to choose between the 
Mohammedan and Christian Cretans in point of 
ferocity: and so far as may be gathered from the con- 
fused despatches, it is now one party and now the 
other that are aggressors. Crete has now a Christian 
covernor-general, as was promised by Turkey, but he 
has little real authority, and during the rioting at 
Canea was virtually besieged in his palace. Practiec- 
ally nothing has been done toward the promised reor- 
sanization of the gendarmerie; and nothing but the 
presence of foreign warships averts complete anarchy. 

- . * 

In Greece, popular feeling is at fever heat, and the 
vovernment seems disposed to accept the risks of war 
with Turkey, in order to promote the annexation of 
Crete. Ships were despatched immediately to Canea, 
when the disturbances there oceurred; and Prince 
(ieorge followed soon after in command of the tor- 
pedo fleet, and with the plainly announced purpose of 
preventing the landing of ‘Turkish troops at any 
hazard. It is clearly the conviction of the control- 
ling statesmen in Greece that the time has come for 
the realization of the long-cherished dream of the 
union of Crete with Greece. The Greek government 
has informed the powers that it can no longer refrain 
from intervening in Crete; and whatever admonitions 
it may have received in reply seem to have made no 
impression, Matters are moving so rapidly that be- 
fore these words are printed Greece and Turkey may 
have actually come into collision. Turkey, if she 
had no other embarrassments, would make short 
work with Greece; for she is far more than a mateh 
for her on Jand, and probably also at sea. But she 
has other embarrassments. Impecuniosity, for one 
thing: for she was unable even to send troops to Crete 
because she could not find money to pay for trans- 


portation: and the transportation company de- 


manded pay in advance. Then, Constantinople is 
honey-combed with conspiracies; and throughout the 
empire there is unrest, which in the Hauran amounts 
to war, and in Macedonia is lable at any moment to 
lveak out in formidable insurrection. 
* . ~ 

There is prospect of an exciting summer in Ku- 
rope, and it is not surprising that the European stock 
exchanges, which are quick to feel the dread of im- 
pending disturbance, were agitated over the action of 
Greece. The situation will try the best skill of the 


diplomatists. The very extent of modern arma- 
ments and navies, however, makes peace; for though 
the several great powers of Europe were never better 
prepared for war than now, they have rarely been 
less inclined to it. Unless Russia makes some sud 
den movement of aggression, or Austria asserts her- 
<elf in a way to awaken jealousy, the difficulties of the 


present situation may be met. 





HORACK MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 
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IHon. Frank A. Hill, head of the Massachusetts school sys 
tem: Your brief, popular, vivid, and discriminating story of 
Horace Mann is just what is needed, 

Boston,.May 4. 1896. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ralph 

S. Tarr of Cornell University. New York: Macmillan 

& Co. Cloth. 488 pp. Price, $1.40. , Also, COMPAN- 

ION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by the same 

author and publisher. Cloth. Price, $1.40. 

Few men have ever entered the fleld as text authors 
who have won such early, general, and apparently per- 
Professor Tarr of Cornell. The physical 
geography, as well as his geology, has had a phenomenal 
reception, as its merits deserved. The physical geog- 
raphy is as s¢ ientific as a treatise, and as elementary as 
erammar school pupils can desire. Oneof 
adaptability to both the easy learn- 
ing of the pupils and the easy teaching of the instruction. 
Professor Tarr has the happy taculty of abandoning all of 
the “mechanics” of teaching, all the ‘cheap Jack” tricks 
to attract attention, without in the least soaring above the 
everyday teacher or the unimaginative pupil. This 
author has demonstrated that physical geography may be 
taught without aimless generalities or unintelligible 
phraseology. He has made a book that teaches what 
ought to be known in a way that it ought to be taught. 


ELEMENTARY 


manent fame as 


any upper grade 
its great charms is its 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Any text-book on physical culture based upon physio- 
logical laws and written with a knowledge of conditions 
under which the scheme of exercises may be made prac- 
tical will be welcomed to our increasing number of books 
on this subject. The above-named volume is all this, and 
is very well adapted to the purpose for which it is writ- 
ten. The first half of the book treats of the physiology of 
physical development, giving many admirable hints and 
much sound advice. The second half is devoted to in- 
struction. The directions are concise, plain, and full. 
The volume will prove a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of physical culture. 


THE IDEAL OF UNIVERSITIES. By Adolf Brodbeck. 
New York: The Metaphysical Publishing Company. 
103 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A German treatise, which first appeared in English in 

a metaphysical magazine, on the ‘Ideal of Universities,” 

is not a most promising combination, and Mr. Brodbeck’s 

essay quite fulfills that promise. His monograph is, in a 

measure very interesting. It is even stimulating, which 

is probably all that may fairly be expected. It is disap- 
pointing, although the cause lies outside of the author 
and his work. The truth is that American higher educa- 

tion is suffering most seriously because of the lack of a 

substantial study of the true ideals for the work of uni- 

versities. It need not be limited to American universi- 
ties, but it must not be confined to the lessons or the ex- 
perience or the ideals of the Old World. Such work as 

Mr. Brodbeck has done may help to make this other pos- 

sible, and for this it should be most welcome. The dan- 

ger is that it may tend to lessen the efforts of those who 
are working towards the solution of our university prob- 
lems, by showing them how far in advance they already 
are of all that is most generally characteristic of the Old 
World. 


A HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
With Hints on Methods of Teaching. By Florian Cajori. 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 304 Dp. 
Price, $1.50. ; 

A knowledge of the history of any science must be an 
effectual aid in teaching that science. Hence, the author 
of this volume renders important assistance to all 
teachers of mathematics, by tracing out the evolutionary 
process by which the science of mathematics has been de- 
veloped, and has reached its present degree of perfection 
The author is himselt an enthusiast upon this subject. and 
has used a master’s pen in writing this history. Not only 
is this history attractive and profitable to the teachers of 
this science, but Dr. Cajori’s “hints on methods of teach- 
ing” mathematics add much to its value. It is worthy of 
high commendation, and should be read by every student 
and teacher of mathematics. , , 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS. No. 28. Pro 
posals to Amend the Constitution, 1784--1789 New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. Ten cents each. 

Great us is the advantage of studying the actual text 
of a document in constitutional history, over the reading 
of what other men have thought about. the docu 
ment, there remains the difficulty that no docu 
ment contains, even vetween its lines, all of the 
significance, the connotation which it should carry to the 
student. Much of this fuller meaning is tied up in what 
is called ‘the spirit of the times,” which can only be fully 
understood by the special investigator, with opportunity 
and patience to search through the thousand by paths 
wherein lie the higher rewards of historical! study ut 
within easier reach, and not less important for all prac 
tical purpose 
pare the way for every great « xpression of constitutional] 
development. In this number of the “American History 
Leaflets,”’ Professor Hart has brought tos ether ten of the 
plans and proposals by which one and anothet of the men 
who started this nation in its constitutional life endeay 


. are the subsidiary documents which pre 


ored to overcome the weaknesses of the confederation of 
1781. Each eftort at mending the old garment made the 
need of & new one more plain, and en: h, as well, gave 


some hint at what the new one should be like Not only 
do these suggestions show how the new con titution Ct r e 
to be, but they also form an important portion i 
opinions of the | * 
discerne 1 what the meaning and intention of the consti 
tution was meant to be 


father thie ’ \ 
\ 0 ( wherein may be 


TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL. Compiled by th 
editor of “Interscholastic Sport.” in Harper’s Round 


Table New York H r r 7 

$1 OF \ arper & Brothers 147 pp Price, 

It is ve rv hard to Ove state the debt of e ititud Vhich 
$ { We y cl 


every ) \ ‘ 
one who is interested in the deve lopment of Ameri 


can civilization owes to the firm of Harper & Brothers for 
their wise and consistent policy in fostering whatever 
tends towards athletic and out-of-doors life. In their 
weekly papers, especially, no opportunity has been lost to 
direct the American manand woman, boy and girl, towards 
the cultivation of a broad, healthy, honest, athletic spirit— 
the love of the open-air life and of the vigorous, capable 
physique which makes this life well nigh essential to 
contented happiness. This ideal is well nigh the best of 
the inheritances from our English fathers, and if it has 
never been wholly lost, yet is was failing to do its best 
work for our civilization, under the competing pressure of 
farm drudgery developing into the more intense drudgery 
of the commercial life. But money-making has already 
begun to yield to the truer ideal of enjoyment, which 
means good appetite, sound sleep, regular exercise, and 
hard work. With this goes the keen enjoyment of ath- 
leties, Whether as participants or as on-lookers. Much 
of the opposition to athletics arises from the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the injuries which come from 
misdirected zeal, and the success which follows careful, 
sensible preparation. There have been many unfortunate 
accidents and many permanent injuries as a result of 
athletic enthusiasm, but they have been very largely due 
to the lack of such a book as this on the “Detail of Track 
Athletics.” The whole aim of each of these chapters is to 
tell the youthful would-be-record-maker how to develop 
himself to the best advantage, and how best to fulfill his 
ambition. It is needless to say that the work is well writ- 
ten, and that it is a reliable elementary exponent of the 
science of track athletics. No teacher can prove his in- 
terest in the boys and in their pleasures more surely in 
little things than by placing this book within their reach 
on the school reading desk. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MID- 
DLE AGES. By George Haven Putnam. Vol. I. 476- 
1600. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 459pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

George Haven Putnam, having discussed literary condi- 
tions and the relations of literary producers with their 
public—from the earliest times to the fall of the Roman 
empire —continues his studies, in the volume recently is- 
sued, through the middle ages. He is interested in the 
subject from two standpoints. He is a publisher,—a 
worthy follower of the men to whose calling culture and 
civilization in all its aspects Owes as much as to any 
single body of men,-—and he is a man deeply interested in 
the broad question of copyright, of right and justice ap- 
plied to the ownership of literary and all other 
forms of brain production. In his books, these 
two subjects form the main thread, about which he 
winds amass of facts and details, which go to 
make up his study of the conditions of the production and 
distribution of literature, down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. In the present volume, Mr. Putnam is 
concerned chiefly with the production of books in manu- 
script. He has gathered an immense amount of detailed 
information regarding the manufacture of books, first in 
the monasteries and then by professional scribes, for the 
universities and the general public. The early collec- 
tions of books, public and private, and the methods by 
which these were formed, developing into a definite book 
trade very slowly, and a long interval after the ruin of 
the flourishing trade which followed the Roman roads 
into all the stations of the empire. From the mass of 
facts brought iogether by Mr. Putnam, the interested 
reader may gain a clear idea of the importance of literary 
activities and interests throughout the period which has 
been calied ‘“‘dark.”’ More and more eager readers de- 
manded more scribes and better books, until, just when 
the problem of providing books enough to satisfy the in- 
creasing needs of an intellectual awakening seemed to 
defy the processes of mere manual labor, somebody dis- 
covered practicable writing. In the present volume, Mr. 
Putnam treats of the discovery and ofthe early printers of 
Italy, but these two chapters belong, of right, with his 
forthcoming volume, in which he promises a discussion of 
the spread of the art of printing, and of the early develop- 
ment of the conception of literary property. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By 
Charles A. Hobbs, A. M., Mathematical Master in the 
Volkmann School, Boston. New York: A. Lovell & Co 
240 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
Geometry is not a memory study, but a study designed 

and calculated to develop the reasoning powers. Hence 

the old-time drill in memorizing demonstrations is dis- 
carded by this author, and the student is expected to con 
sider all work assigned him as original, and to build up 
for himself a series of demonstrations. This work is the 
result of sixteen years’ experience in teaching geometry 
in which the author has worked out a method of instruc 
tion adapted to the end in view. The first three demon 
sirati ms only are given in full, as models, illustrating the 
fact that a demonstration is, in all cases, a connected s 
res of steps, each distinct in itself. In addition to the 
egular proportions, a large number of graded « xercises 
has been inserted. No attempt has been made to pre 
serve the order of Euclid, yet in one respect his teaching 
has been followed Valuable suggestions to teachers and 

a concerning exercises follow the author's 

preface, 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 
By Georges Castegnier. New York: American Book 
Company 110 pp. Price, 50 cents. . 
Teachers who desire a compactand handy y« ference book 

of their pupils in Greek and Roman history will find in M. 

fastegnier’s excellent compilation a large amount of in 


formation expressed with brevity and clearness The 
work does not pretend to be complete, but me rely ilms to 
ive such information as every pupil should have at easy 
command while he js studying these subjects. The 


ee reason for preparing the book, in all proba 
lity, was to afford pupils about to take the college en 
‘ ‘ " ‘ ” v« ; + 

tram 7 exatTnination in ancient history with a useful hand 
book for reviewing the subject ' 


scem to be admirably adapted 


Kor this purpose it would 


THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 320 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Warner has brought together into this volume, with 
its delightful red and gold cover, ten charming essays, 
in which he has sought, by precept and example, to show 
the intimate connection between the interest in and atten- 
tion to the everyday affairs of life,—mundane or spiritual, 
homely or of world-wide influence,—and the production 
of lasting literature. The thesis is of unquestioned truth. 
as every student of what has been written knows ful! 
well. Mr. Warner is a litterateur of well-established 
reputauon, thoroughly skilled in ali the arts which go to 
make pleasant reading, and well practiced in his chosen 
vocation. His Study Table is always covered with much 
that is good, and, as its master, he has rare opportunities 
for studying, and proving the relation of literature to 
life—a relation which can but be patent to any one who 
follows in the footpath worn by years of patient traveling 
by George William Curtis. Such is the relation which Mr, 
Warner seeks to exemplify in these essays, which treat 
us to his views of simplicity and equality of culture and 
fiction, of progress, of the novel and the common school, 
an essay of special interest to the readers of the Journal, 
and to some episodes of more special occasions than these 
broader subjects suggest. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANE SURVEYING. By Wil- 
liam G. Raymond, C. E. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
485 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

This book has been prepared to meet the needs of be- 
ginners. Its author is a teacher and writer of long ex- 
perience and acknowledged skill. The superior excel- 
lence of the book is indicated by its modern and highly 
approved methods, clear and concise statements, and defi- 
nite directions to the student. ‘The points likely to pre- 
sent too great difficulty to the young surveyor are made 
plain. Special attention is paid to typographical, hydro- 
graphical, and mine surveying, land survey and earth 
work computations, field work and map-making, and to 
the most useful tool of the engineer called slide-rule. A 
large number of original problems and illustrative ex- 
amples are given for practice. The tables are very accu- 
rate, and include recent improvements especially adapted 
to the use of the student and surveyor. These are printed 
on tinted paper, to facilitate easy reference and use. 
Large, clear, and differentiated type is used. The loga- 
rithms of all number are so arranged that they can be 
found without turning over the page. There are five 
place-tables arranged for tenths of a minute instead of 
for seconds. Thus the book is made eminently service- 
able for practical use. The illustrations are numerous, 
including cuts of the principal instruments used in sur- 
veying, and fine examples of map-drawings. 


NEW CICERO WITH VOCABULARY, Revised by J. 
B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. Boston: Ginn &Co. 
Cloth. 745 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Few books have had the “run” of Allen & Greenough’s 
Cicero. An examination of this revision dispels all ques- 
tion as to why this is so. The cheapness of the book is 
one of its marvels. Seven hundred and forty-five pages 
for $1.40! ! The orations alone occupy 266 pages; sixty- 
five pages are devoted to an introduction; 220 to the most 
scholarly critical notes; 194 to a new and carefully-pre- 
pared vocabulary. 


The Werner Company issues a series of New Reversible 
Copy-books—Vertical Edition—in three numbers for 
kindergarten and primary grades. 


William R. Jenkins, New York, issues Paul Bercy’s 
“Key to Short Selections for Translating English into 
French.” Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 


Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, send out as the latest 
addition in their Academy Series of English Classics, 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Macbeth,” edited by Samuel Thurber 
price, 20 cents, and Matthew Arnold’s “Essays in Criti- 
cisms.” ‘*The Study of Poetry,” n Keats, and Words- 
worth, edited by Susan S. Sheridan. 


The latest additions to the Eclectic English Classics 
(American Book Company, New York), are: ‘“‘The Auto 
biography of Benjamin Franklin.” 206 pp. Price, 35 
cents. ‘“Homer’s Iliad.’’ Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV 
Translated by Alexander Pope. 120 pp. Price, 20 cents 
“The Princess.” A medley by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
140 pp. Price, 20 cents. This series now includes the 
long list of standard works required for college entranc: 
examinations. The books represent a wide range of lit 
erature and the purest models of style, and are adapted 
for home reading as well as for school use. .Thev contain 
vell-written introductions, including biographical 
sketches of the authors and explanatory notes of difficult 
points or words in the text. The books are well printed 
and handsomely bound, and are furnished at such low 
prices as to bring them within the reach of every on 
who wishes to procure and enjoy the best literature. 


o-—- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous W jis 

] ne) 8 omen,’’——** Madame 
(Guvon By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 5 cents ‘e : GP. Put 
nam’s Sons via sie visialeaianctchnislabaniial 

‘Our Little Book for Little Folks.” Ar : EC 

‘ olks rranged by N ( by 
Price, 30 cents. New York: American Book ¢ wieant. iy 


shee and Roman Mythology By Karl Pomeroy Harrington 

unt Herbert Cushins Tolman. Price, §1.00..—“ New Latin Compos 
f 

tion $y Moses Grant Daniell Price, 31.00 Boston Leach 


Shewell, & Sanborn 
‘An Essay on Comedy.’ By Geo M 
> ore ereditlh » ‘e a5 > 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons sinies: ‘iiteaiinczeseiile 
‘A Study of the Pentateuch for Poy j ’ 
\ ‘ opular Rez i.” t f 
a} Price, 40 cents joston: H Y H stings. dain 
* Elementary Geology By Ralphs. Tarr ” ne. ’ 
The Macmillan Co ; denis a eee ee eee 
‘A Primerof French Pronunciation 
» cents. —'* The Honorable Peter Stirling 
New \ ork: Henry Holt & Co i 
‘The Happy Method in Numbers for Little People.” 


jenton, Price, 7h cents. Syracuse, N. y C. W. Bardeen 


By John E. Matzke. Price 
By l’aul Leicester Ford 
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AIDS TO THE STUDY OF OLD ENGLISH. 


IN PRESS. 


Ready February 24th: 


ANGLO-SAXON 





For Students’ Use. 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


DICTIONARY 


By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph. D., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Other Works by the 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer. With Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. Seventh Edition. Clarendon Press 
Series. 60 nts, net. 


“ The Glossary contains a large number of words, and 
supplies a sufficient vocabulary for all that the beginner can 
want.’ — PROFESSOR SKEAT, im the Academy. 


Old English Reading Primers. 
Series. 


SELECTED HOMILIES OF AELFRIC. 
16mo. 40 cents, wet. 


EXTRACTS FROM ALFRED’S 
16mo. 40 cents, met. 
A Primer of Phonetics. 
16mo. go cents. 


Clarendon Press 


OrROoOsSIUS. 


Clarendon Press Series. 


A Primer of Spoken English. 
Series. 16mo. go cents. 


Clarendon Press 





CLOTH. 8vo. $1.75, Net. 





same Author: 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Clarendon Press Series. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. $2.10, met. 


“The Grammatical Introduction will help students to mas- 
ter the difficulties even of Beowulf; anda course through 
the Reader, with the help of the Glossary, will set students 
far on the way of being Anglo-Saxons.”—WNotes & Queries. 


An Icelandic Primer. With Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. Clarendon Press Series 16mo. 
go cents. 


First Middle - English Primer. 
and Glossary. Clarendon Press Series. 
Edition. 16mo. 50 cents, met. 


With Grammar 
Second 


A Short Historical English Grammar. (/7Zar- 


endon Press Series. 16m0. $1.25. 





AN OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 


The Text consists of two parts, — Old-English and Middle English 


With a Vocabulary. 
BT DR. IVbLVve SVUPLITeA., 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
EDITED WITH ENLARGED VOCABULARY AND NOTES BY 
GEORGE EDWIN MacLEAN, 


Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


$2.00, net. 


accurate, the manuscripts having been collated personally by Professor Zupitza. 


typical as regards the language in its different stages and the literature. 





A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. Archaic and 
Dialectal. 16mo. Clarendon Press Series. $1.10, net. 


A supplementary volume to Professor Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, which is restricted to the West-Saxon dialect. 
This second book contains Northumbrian inscriptions and 
fragments; the Lord’s Prayer in the Mercian dialect, with 
a number of the Vespasian Hymns and extracts from the 
Durham and Rushworth glosses, etc. 


Primer of Historical English Grammar. C/ar- 


endon Press Series. 16mo. 60 cents. 


A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest 
Period. With full Word-lists. 8vo. $3.50. 


Logical and Histor- 
Acci- 


A New English Grammar. 
ical. Part I.: Introduction, Phonology, 
dence. Clarendon Press Series. $2.60. 


READER 


It is believed to be exceptionally 
The thirty-four pieces are 
They embrace poetry and prose from 


the rise of the literature in England through the Middle English Period, — from Caedmon’s Hymn to John Lyd- 


gate’s Guy ef Warwick,—a period of seven hundred years. 


The selections are short, and, when possible, 


entire ; they are arranged chronologically, and at a glance reveal the changes in the language. 
A new feature is the printing, in parallel columns, of specimens for the study of the West-Saxon, Northum- 


brian, and Mercian dialects. 





Now Ready: 


Companion to TARR’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY 


By 


RALPH 


For the Use of High Schools. 
STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., 


r.& 3. A., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in the Cornell University. 


12mo. 


Half Leather. 


Pp. 486. Price, $1.40, net. 





Elementary Physical Geography 


Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. Half-Leather. Pp. 488. Price, $1.40, net. 

‘““T have found it exceedingly valuable and helpful. In clear, orderly treatment, in the selection, character, and number of 
illustrations, in the prominence given to the physical features as illustrated in our own country, in the references to the biblio 
graphy of the various subjects, itis certainly very much the best book accessible to the American teacher.” — CHARLES B. SCOTT, 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. 

Announcement.— 
tit 3 
e e 
American History The Set of Four Volumes, $7.00. 
TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES Each Volume sold separately. Price, $2.00. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, els 
Harvard University. » ie a 
Vol. I. Era of Colonization, 1493-1659. Vol. III. National Expansion, 1783-1844. 
Published 1897. In Preparation. 
Vol. Il. Building of the Nation, 1689-1783. Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 1845-1897. 
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Indigestion 


. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitatisns. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGEISTS. 


EKDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Classical and 
Association, 


Connecticut 
Teachers’ 


February. 20: 
High School 
Hartford, Conn. 

February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 4--6: Southeastern lowa Teachers 
Association, Oskaloos, Ia. 

March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
April 2-3: Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Schoolmasters’ Club, 


To the Members of the National Coun- 
cil of Education: The half-fare tickets for 
the annual meeting of the N. E. A. at Mil 
waukee will not be put on sale, within the 
central area of the country, until Saturday. 
July 3. No special concessions can be ob- 
tained for members of the council. It is 
therefore thought best, the members of the 
executive committee concurring, to post- 
pone the first meeting of the council until 
Monday morning, July 5. This arrange- 
nent will give opportunity for five meet- 
ings, three on Monday and two on Tues 
day. The first general meeting of the N. 
i. A. will be on Tuesday evening. 

No changes have been made, or will be 
made, in the committees of the council 
that will in any way effect the work of the 
session. The programme will be duly an- 
nounced, B. A. Hinsdale, President, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, 





NEW ENGLAND. 

MAINE. 
The new catalogue of Bates College 
sives the number of students as follows: 
Senior class, 42; junior class, 42 sopho- 
more class, 78; freshman class, 84: total 
246. The most important change in the 
curriculum is the introduction of a com- 
plete course in history and economics 
made possible by the endowment of th 
hew professorship. The course in eco 
nomics is for two years Another not 
able change is the increase in the number 
of electives and the greater consequent 
freedom given the student to follow the 
bent of his own talents. Electives begin 
arly in the sophomore year, and increas: 
rapidly in number, until only one study in 
the senior year is required In mathe 
matics the work which formerly occupied 
the whole freshman year and the first 
term of the sophomore year is now com- 
pleted in the freshman year, leaving the 
whole sophomore year free for elective 
work in the more advanced mathematics 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Laycock of the class of 1896 
Dartmouth College, has returned to col- 
lege this term as instructor in oratory 


Craven 





The fall term he spent at the Andover 
Theological Seminary, pursuing various 
branches of study, but chiefly studying 
oratory under the tuition of Professor 
Churchill. During the present term Mr. 
Laycock has charge of the course known 
as English IL, prescribed for all mem- 
bers of the freshman class. 


Dartmouth is considering the _ feasi- 
establishing a college ‘‘Com- 


bility of 
mons,” somewhat upon the model of the 
Memorial Hall Dining Association at Har- 
vard. Should the plan seem desirable, a 
hall will be erected between the Wheelock 
hotel and the gymnasium, and some sort 
of eating club, under the joint direction of 
committees both from the student body 
and from the faculty, will be established. 
The students heartily favor the scheme, 
and probably half of the whole number 
would patronize such a club. 

Lord Dartmouth of Dartmouth, Eng., 
from one of whose ancestors the college 
received its name, as well as generous 
donations, has just presented the college 
with a set of the volumes of the Dart- 
mouth papers recently published by the 
Historical Manuscript Association. These 
papers throw much light upon the feelings 
of many Englishmen towards America 
at the time of the revolutionary war, and 
make many referencesto the college, which 
are of particular interest to those con- 
nected with it. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. There is a proposition be- 
fore the legislature to provide for the 
formation and distribution of a_ public 
school teachers’ retirement fund in the 
city of Boston. Superintendent Seaver’s 
bill proposes, in brief, that from the 
teachers’ salaries one per cent. shall be 
reserved for the creation of a fund, out of 
which annuities shall be paid to teachers 
retiring after thirty vears’ service in the 
publie schools, of which not less than fif- 
teen years shall have been in the city of 
Boston, or who are forced to retire betore 
the end of thirty years because of mental 
or physical incapacity, provided they have 
taught not less than ten years in the pub- 
lic schools of the city of Boston. Provi- 
sion is made for the enlargement of the 
fund by the acceptance of donations, be- 
quests, etc., and the bill also provides for 
the care and management of the fund by 
a board of trustees, to consist of four 
members of the school committee, the 
superintendent of schools, and four of the 
teachers. 

The Harvard University catalogue 
shows a huge and rapidly-growing institu- 
tion. Some of the actual figures will con- 
firm this statement. Teachers, 394; stu- 
dents, 1,754; graduate students (last 
class), 295; Lawrence Scientific school, 
368: whole number of students in arts, 


2.417; divinity school, 37; medical school, 
254; law sehool, 475; total number of stu- 
dents, 3,674. Harvard has 42 optional 
courses in English alone, with 25 teachers. 


The Waltham school board have re- 
elected Henry Whittemore superirtendent 
a salary of $2,300. Mavor 
Bond is chairman of the board. , 
Superintendent B. J. Tice of the Sheffield 
school superintendency district has lately 
formed a club to study psychology and its 
practical application to the instruction and 
management of children and youths. The 
work will be based on the old psychology, 
MeLellan and Dewey’s ‘Applied Psy- 
being used as a text-book, but 
pecial attention will be paid to experi 
mental psychology and child study. At 
Superintendent Tice’s first lecture a large 
audience was present, including all the 
teachers of Sheffield and some from the 
towns of New Mariboro and Egremont 
the scheol committee, Sunday schoo] 
teachers, the clergy, and parents were also 
represented in the membership of the club. 
. Lowell's new textile school will soon 
be in running order The trustees 
claim it will be the best equipped textile 
school in the world. The Crompton and 
Knowles loom works have given to the 


of schools, at 


chology” 


chool a complete weaving plant, including 
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Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 








Happy the home to 
which a baby comes. Hap- 
py the mother who thrills 
responsive to the touch of 
baby fingers. Happy if 
baby is bright, healthy and 
destined toa life of robust 
usefulness, but sad indeed if the child is a 
sickly one, peevish and puny, and sentenced 
before birth to a life of pain and suffering. 
It rests with woman herself whether her 
children shall be healthy and happy, or 
sickly and a thankless cross to bear. 

Taken during the expectant period Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription will relieve 
the mother of all the discomforts incidént 
to this condition, and parturition will be 
free from danger and comparatively free 
from suffering. It is the best of medicines 
for diseases of women and is the only med- 
icine in the world that makes the coming 
of baby safe and easy. 

Mrs. Jennie Parks, of Marshall, Spokane Co., 
Wash., writes: ‘‘ Iam proud to have the oppor- 
tunity to tell of the good results of your great med- 
icine.—Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I was 
benefited by your medicine in confinement, but 
the greatest blessing I have found is it is sucha 
helptome, It gives me strength. Ihave no tired 
feeling and my baby is the picture of health. My 
health was quite broken down but I feel better 
than I have in ten years.”’ 

The newly-wedded wife, above all other 
women, needs a good medical book. Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser 
fills this want. It contains over 1000 pages 
and 300 illustrations. Several chapters are 
devoted to the physiology of the organs dis- 
tinctly feminine. Send 21 one-cent stamps, 
to cover cost of mailing ov/y, to the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y., fora /vee copy, paper-covered. Ifa 
cloth binding is wanted, send 10 cents ex- 
tra (31 cents in all). 


a carpet loom, and George Draper & Sons 
of Hopedale have given machinery. This 
textile school is to be a good thing for Low 
eli if it comes anywhere near meeting ex- 
pectations, 

Amherst College has a regu'ation which 
holds students to do the work of each 
term. The student who fails in any sub- 
ject at the examination with which the 
work of each term closes 1s required to 
spend hs vacation in preparing for a re-ex 
amination. For this purpose, he must re- 
port at the college at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the aay preceding the next 
term. If he fails in the re-examination, he 
is required to take a tutor and to prepare 
for the only other opportunity allowed for 
examination, within six weeks of the open- 
ing of the term. If he does not pass the 
test, he loses his place in the class and 
must pursue the subject next year. 

President Capen reports that the ex 
periment at Tufts Coilege of admitting 
women on equal terms with men to the 
classes has resulted in no evil, but much 
good to all interested parties. 

Reading has one of the finest school 
houses in the state, costing about $50,000 
It stands in a commanding position on 
Middlesex avenue, between High 
and Bancroft avenue. 

CAMBRIDGE. At the January monthly 
meeting of the school board, His Honor 
Mayor Sortwell presided. Members pres- 
est: Mrs. Bolles, Mrs. Lansing, Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Claney, Fuller, Piper, Taus- 
sig, Taylor, and Wyman. Committee was 
informed of the election of Jenny H. S. 
Lansing by the board of alderm¢ n and 
committee to fill the vacaney 
caused by the resignation of Mary E. 
Mitchell. The following order, offered }3 
Dr. Clancy, was adopted under a suspen 
“Ordered, that the super 


street 


schoo! 


sion of therules: 


The busy, active br; icota ene ice 
y, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining elementas food. 


TTALIZE PHITE 
4 ) ) ( ) \ 

—-VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
V7 Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish 
, and sustain in activ ty all bodily functions 
30 years with best 
brain 
ail ae 
we M as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 


the phosphoid prinecip! ! 
Trinciple of the ox-brain a h n 
malted Ur Pret Pores rand wheat germ for 


Used 
results by thousands of dili- 
workers for the prevention as 


Descriptive pamphlet FREI 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


he best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat By mail. }) cta 


intendent be authorized to make syeh 
changes in the time for giving the signa) 
for no session of the schools on stormy 
days as he may think desirable, and that 
section 146 of the school regulations je 
made to conform to the changes that sha}] 
be made.” The following resignations 
were accepted: Of Arthur A. Lincoln, sy} 
master of the Harvard school, from De- 
cember 31, last, and of Addie H. Dai 
teacher in the Gore, from February 1. The 
nomination of Max Benshimol, as teache; 
in the Latin school, from January 4, at 
a salary of $700, was confirmed. 

WEST ROXBURY. A circular is _ he- 
ine distributed for the purpose of arous. 
ing public interest in favor of a new high 
school building. The old building wags 
erected for ninety-six pupils only, but the 
school now numbers nearly 200, and th: 
building is badly arranged and_ poorly 
ventilated. These are reasons for the de- 
mand. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


John Nicholas Brown, a descendant of 
the founder of Brown University, and him- 
self a graduate of that college, has do- 
nated $200,000 to the Providence public li- 
brary, and the same will be applied to the 
erection of the new library building on 
Washington, Fountain, and _ Jackson 
streets. 

The twenty-fourth annual reunion and 
dinner of the Brown Alumni Association 
of Boston and vicinity was held at the 
Exchange club, corner Milk and Battery- 
march streets, with about 100 present 
President Solon W. Stevens presided, and 
about him were grouped Governor Roger 
Volcott, Professor John H. Appleton, Re 
E. A. Horton, Professor Wilfred Munro of 
the class of ’68, Professor Arthur L. Brown 
of Providence, recently appointed judge of 
ihe United States court, and Benjamin 
Dean. The other special guests at the 
head tables were: Rev. Henry G. Safford 
chaplain of the association, Colonel E. b 
Stoddard of Worcester, and Edward L 
Davis of Worcester. President Stevens 
made the opening address, and he was fol 
lowed by Professor Appleton of Brown 
Governor Wolcott, Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, George F. Tucker, Hon. Arthur L 
Brown, and Professor Wilfred Munro 
Professor W. Whitman Bailey of Provi 
poem, which was read by) 
Letters of 


dence sent a 
Benjamin Dean, a classmate. 
regret were read from Judge Colt of the 
United States circuit court, Hon. George A. 
Marden and Colonel John Hay of New 
York of the class of °58. The following 
officers were elected: F. W. Draper, presi- 
dent; Rev. Edward L. Clark, vice-pres! 
dent; F. H. Williams, secretary; George 
Fr. Bean, treasurer; Charles K. Adams 
Norton Gunderson, F. W. Woodward, H.P 
Quirk, S. W. Duroc, Jr., executive commit- 
tee; Rev. Henry L. Safford, chaplain 
William F. Ray, marshal of the evening 
CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut is projecting a largeschem' 
for the development of her educationa! 
interests. The father of the plan is Pro 
fessor Walter Scott, principal of the Con- 
necticut Library Institution at Suffield 
The plan, as outlined, divides the stat 
into school districts, each of which shal 
be in extent the size of a county. Each 
of these districts is to have as a begin 
ning two high schools located at points 
easily accessible by rail and otherwis¢ 
These shall be free and open to all youth 
in their respective districts, and transpor 
tation may be paid by the state from thi 
border of the town in which each pupil 
resides to the railway station in the town 
where the high school is located. Manual 
training and agriculture will be taught 1D 
these schools. The whole conduct of pu! 
lic education is to rest in the managemen! 
of a state board composed of a stat 
superintendent and eight county super- 
intendents selected for long terms. Th 
towns also will be represented. Legis! 
tion on the main question will not 
isked for this year, but a commission ¥ 
ake the matter in hand to consider 
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HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars rewa! 
for any case of catarrh that cannot 
ired by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, ‘ 
We, the undersigned, have known F. | 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bu 
ness transactions, and financially able 
carry out any obligations made by the 
firm. 
We st & 


Toledo, O. 
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Truax, Wholesale Druggist 
Walding, Kinnan, & Marv!! 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internal! 
acting directly upon the blood and mucoU 
surfaces of the system. 
Price, 75 cents per bottle. 
all druggists. 


Testimonials sent 


free. Sold by 
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tails. By this plan the state is to assume 
charge of all education and lay an equal 
tax on all the towns. 

An elaborate plan for the extension of 
improved school facilities in Connecticut, 
which has the approval of many teachers 
and school officials in that state, has been 
suggested by Professor Walter Scott of the 
Connecticut Literary Institution at 
Suffield. It is a wide extension of the 
school consolidation idea, carried so far as 
to provide for placing the whole conduct 
of public education in the management of 
a state board. Mr. Scott’s plan would 
make each county a school district. In 
each of these districts there would be in 
the beginning two high schools located at 
points easily accessible. These schools 
would be free to all youth in their respec- 
tive districts, and transportation would be 
paid by the state from the border of the 
town in which each pupil resides to the 
railway station in the town where thehigh 
school is located. Among the studies 
suggested for these schools are 
manual training and agriculture, the 
latter being shrewdly included, per- 
haps, to win the support of the 
agricultural communities. Provision is 
also made for a better distribution of kin- 
dergartens and grammar schools. The 
cost of the schools under this arrangement 
would be met by a special property tax to 
be levied by the state. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

AUBURN. In the annual report of the 
board of education for 1896, Superintend- 
ent Charles R. Skinner gives an interest- 
ing and encouraging account of the work 
done in the cause of education in that city 
during the past year. The total registra- 
tion in the schools for the year was 3,684. 
In the Parochial schools 1,100 were en- 
rolled; total enrollment, 4,784. The whole 
number of teachers employed, exclusive 
of special teachers, 107. The total cost to 
each pupil, $36.27. The total expenses of 
the schools for the year, $107,052.92. The 
report covers 127 pages, and is able and ex- 
haustive. 

A noteworthy event in the annals of 
technical education in the United States 
will be the forthcoming celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Stevens 
institute of Technology, on February 18 

nd 19. The festivities will consist of a 
nquet at the Hotel Waldorf, to which 
sentative engineers and _ technical 
educators will be invited. On the follow- 
ing day the institute will be thrown open 
for inspection, and a collection will be 
hown which illustrates the work of the 
alumni for the twenty-five years. There 
will also be a reception tendered to the 
faculty, graduates, and undergraduates 
by Mrs. E. A. Stevens, widow of the 
founder of the institute, at Castle Point, 
Hoboken. 

The faculties of colleges and academies 

ive an organization known as the Re- 
gents’ Convocation, meeting nawane) al 
the capitol. The other special organiza- 
tions have been one each of Se sa Com- 
inissioners (County Superintendents), As- 
sociated Academic Principals, Grammar 
School Principals, Council of City and Vil- 

ge Superintendents, Association of Nor- 
mal Principals. The last month has wit- 
nessed the organization of two new bodies, 
viz., Association of Science Teachers and 
h association of the members of school 
hoards. The meeting of the last was re- 
ntly held at Niagara Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The men mentioned in connection with 
e state superintendency of Pennsyl- 
nia, provided Dr. N. C. Schaeffer cannot 
® re-appointed, are ex-State Superintend- 
Dr. D. J. Waller, principal of the state 
rmal school at Indiana, Dr. T. B. Noss, 
ncipal of state normal school at Cali- 
nia, and Samuel Andrews, one of the 
tsburg principals. Dr. Waller was an 
fiuinently useful and popular state super- 
tendent, and his return to the place 
ild be regarded by his friends as a high 
Pliment. Dr. Noss is one of the best 
lents of pedagogical methods and prin- 
es in the country, having spent much 
e in study abroad. He has a large, 
onal following, and is a man every 
worthy of professional preferment. 
\ndrews is one of the well-known 
tumar school principals of Pittsburg, 
has seen service in the city council. 
his special professional preparation 
tate leadership the Journal has had 
/pportunity to judge. It is understood 
t his friends base their claim largely on 
fact that he has been a success in 
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every position he has occupied. TheJour- 
nal has said more than once that it would 
consider it a misfortune if Dr. Schaeffer or 
any other state superintendent should be 
succeeded by another, however meritori- 
ous, for political reasons. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

suilding is already begun for a great 
American university in Washington under 
the direction of the Methodist church, 
which will cost, when completed, from 
$10,009,000 to $15,000,000. It will cover 
and occupy ninety acres of ground; 
twenty-six buildings are plotted out for the 
use of the university. The hall of history 
now being built will cost $200,000. The 
land cost $100,000. Two-thirds of the 
trustees are to be members of the Method- 
ist church; professors and instructors, not 
necessarily, but likely to belong to the 
same church; $1,040,000 is already col- 
lected for this enterprise. 


VIRGINIA. 

The Rev. H. H. Harris, D. D., LL.D., 
M., died at the home of his son-in-law in 
Lynchburg, February 4. He had come 
from Louisville, Ky., about three weeks 
ago to recover from the grip, but grew 
worse. Dr. Harris was one of the most 
distinguished educators in the South. He 
Was graduated with high honors from the 
University of Virginia, and was professor 
ot Greek in that institution for nearly 
thirty years. tle resigned his position as 
chairman of the faculty last year to be- 
come one of the taculty of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville. He was one of the leading men in 
the Baptist church in the South. 

It is understood that the presidency of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, has been tendered informally to Post- 
master-General William L. Wilson. The 
trustees will, it is thought, during the 
present week, take formal action, after 
which Mr. Wilson will make known his 
decision. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The board of education has 
forbidden that any of the city schools 
shall hereafter be named for a liv- 
ing person. The matter has been dis- 
cussed for some time past, and was brought 
to a climax by the fact that one of the city 
schools now bears the name of the presi- 
dent of a bank which recently failed. 

Armour Institute in Chicago, out of 900 
students entered for this school year, has 
over 450 women, all eager to learn to make 
housework an art instead of drudgery. 
These young women are all one class in 
that respect, but they divide themselves 
into two classes, accordng as they are tak- 
ing up different branches of the domestic 
arts as a profession, or as they study one 
or all of them as an accomplishment. 
Seventy-five are studying millinery and 
eighty-five dressmaking of the most tech- 
nical description. This does not include 
the classes in plain sewing, which are free 
all the term. About fifty are learning 
home nursing and emergency care of acci- 
dents, few of these intending to go into 
professional nursing, but most of them de- 
sirous of becoming good home-makers in 
every way; some having a special reason, 
such as an invalid mother, a_ crippled 
brother or sister. The rest of the women 
are studying cooking, the culinary depart- 
ment containing three graded courses. The 
course is very thorough, and a graduate 

ught to be able to manage a restaurant, 


if necessary. Graduates have been known 
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to cook their own wedding breakfasts, not 
to mention those who have made their 
own wedding trousseaus. 

Rk. W. Burton of Freeport is arranging 
for a four weeks’ summer school of the 
Stephenson county normal school. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, 

The state normal school has recently 
added to its faculty W. A. McBeth, assist- 
ant in geography, Thomas H. Grosvenor, 
instructor in English, and F. R. Higgins, 
instructor in mathematics 

Hartford City suffered the loss by fire 
of her handsome new high school build- 
ing. The schools are quartered tempo- 
rarily in rented rooms. 

W. J. Monkhaus, instructor in biology 
in Indiana University, has received the 
appointment of first assistant in the Na- 
tion museum of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Work has begun at Indiana University 
on two large domitories, one for men and 
one for women, 

Superintendent O. L. Galbreth of La 
Porte county has resigned. Charles bk. 
Seigler has been elected his successor. 


IOWA 
The twenty-sixth general assembly 
made provision whereby any school dis- 
trict in the state may purchase the text- 
books used in the public schools of that 
district, and loan to the pupils without 
charge. 


Sloomington. , 


WISCONSIN. 

Eleven Western University presidents 
recently attended a meeting in Madison, 
called for the purpose of seeking some plan 
by which a common standard of admission 
could be secured for the different institu- 
tions represented, and to have a general 
conference on all matters pertaining to 
the work of state universities. Public in- 
terest, however, centres around the ex- 
pected action regarding football. Presi- 
cent Jesse of the University of Missouri is 
known to favor the abolition of the game, 
und is expected to press a resolution to 
this effect upon the meeting. The follow- 
ing-named presidents are in attendance: 
James M. Canfield, Ohio State University; 
J. H. Smart, Purdue University; G. E. Mec- 
Lean, University of Nebraska; Joseph 
Swain, Indiana University; R. H. Jesse, 
University of Missouri; A. 8S. Draper, 
University of Illinois; Charles Schaeffer, 
State University of lowa; C. Northrup, 
University of Minnesota; J. B. Angell, 
University of Michigan; I*. H. Snow, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and Charles K. Adams, 
University of Wisconsin. Before adjourn- 
ing they adopted the following resolution 
on football: 

“Whereas, the representatives of the 
tate universities here assembled are of 
the opinion that intercollegiate athletics 
in general, and football in particular, 
should be subjected to more careful and 
constant supervision; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that a committee consisting 
of President C. K. Adams of the University 
of Wisconsin, President A. S. Draper of 
Illinois, and President I*°. H. Snow of Kan- 
sas, be appointed to report such rules as 
they deem wise to be recommended for the 
consideration of the several institutions 
With which they are connected.” 

ARKANSAS. 

We are pleased to note the deserved 
popularity among school men and teachers 
all over the nation of “The International 
School Teachers’ Home Association,’ 
whose object is to provide homes to be 
established in the United States and 
Canada for rest, recreation, and pleasure, 
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ELEMENTARY 


LATIN BOOK, 


Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 


LBRIDGEWATER STATI 


These books are in use in the Bridgewater Norma] 
School, and are already being introduced in some of 
the schools of the country 

rhe “Journal of Education” of October 8, 96, g 
this review of the work: * These authors are emi 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in| 


an unprecedentedly short time. Every lesson is given | 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


in both Latin and English. The authors have de 
parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 
ives | needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
| the work has been done.” 


Price, 95 cts. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction 


Address FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 





Washington 3; Aptil 





Five 





Mt. Vernon 





Philadelphia : 
Gettysburg ; 





g. All expenses, $27.00. 


Days in Washington. 


Special Attractions. 
Gettysburg, 


$4.00 extra. 
A. E. WINSHIP, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


» CIVIL.. 
ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford i 





Machine Design work Send for Free 
Mechanical Drawing Circular and References 
Steam Engineering Stating the Subject you 


wish to Study, to 
The Taternational 
Correspondence Schools, 
Lox 1044 Serauton, Pa, 


(Stat., Loco, & Mar.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Eugltsh Branedes 








for worn and weary teachers during their 
vacation, with board, at actual cost, not 
to exceed $3.50 per week. Among the 
trustees are Dr. Wilbur of Michigan, 
Colonel Parker of Chicago, Superintend- 
ent Anderson, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
Joseph Baldwin, LL.D., Texas, James L. 
Hughes, LL.D., Toronto, State Superin- 
tendent Mrs. Peavey, Colorado, Professor 
Payne, Normal College, Tennessee, Dr. 
Mowry, Massachusetts. D. M. Anderson, 
Eureka Springs, president; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Anderson, Eureka Springs, secretary. 


MINNESOTA 

State Superintendent Pentarenin has 
appointed ex-Superintendent D. L. Kiehle 
of the State University, Superintendent 
Race of Redwood county, and Dr. Henry 
S. Baker of the Jefferson school, St. Paul, 
as the state committee on teachers’ certifi- 
cates, 


OKLAHOMA. 

The sixth annual Territorial Teachers’ 
Association was held at Oklahoma City 
December 28--31. There were nearly 300 
teachers in attendance, being an increase 
of a hundred per cent. over last year’s at- 
tendance. Superintendent Hopkins of El 
Reno was elected president, Professor 
Allen of the Territorial normal school 
vice-president, and President Boyd of the 
university chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. A paper read by Miss Edith on 
“Child Study” at Oklahoma elicited much 
discussien, resulting in the organization 
of a circle for “child study.” Another 
paper, on ‘“‘Nature Study,” by G. W. Der- 
rick, provoked a great deal of discussion. 
Dr. E. W. Doran of the normal school at 
Oklahoma read an excellent paper on 
‘The Utilitarian Idea in Education.” 
Next meeting will be held at El Reno De- 
cember 27--30. 


Teachers ¢ ) vy = 
Teachers Wanted ! c dation Baise ik awaiee- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Tours to 
Europe and Palestine, 


Sailing June, July, and August. 
Low prices, ranging from $250 to $650. 
Itineraries of EDWIN JONI 8, 462 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
TOUR ROUND THE WORLD, $1,675 








BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 

five minutes’ attention aday. We won 

FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
ws in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
Je. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter 
sted in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
Hicyecle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 

to any lieycle rider. 








and 80 illustrations, worth B5 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 


sox 860. Delaware City, Del. 


ASTERY 
EMORIZING- 


MEMORTACBRLET FREE 
EMORY LIBRARY Box 1202 New YORK. 















P ublishers. 


OA KOEHLER & CO. PORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


itoston, Mass. het 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


PINIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., BOSTON, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for February is 
especially rich in articles suited to the 
educational world. In fact, this veteran 
monthly, as conducted Mr. Scudder, is a 
valuable aid to education. The 


very 
pe: are: ‘‘Democratic Tendencies” 
(this is the first of a series of 
notable articles, showing the differ- 
ences between ancient democracies 


and modern, and an_ explanation of 
the greatest dangers and gravest problems 
of the present; plutocracy; the giving of 
offices as rewards), by E. L. Godkin, edi- 
ter; “The Peabody Education Fund” (the 
results of one of the most wisely bestowed 
benefactions in human history; its bene- 
fits to be continued), by President D. C. 
Gilman; “A Study of American Liquor 
Laws” (the results of the investigation by 
the Committee of Fifty of the effects of 
liquor laws in Maine, Iowa, South Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, and fourother states), 
by President C. W. Eliot; ‘‘My Sixty Days 
in Greece” (the visit of the great Ameri- 
can Hellenist to Athens; the new and the 
old Olympic games; the spirit of the an- 
tique world), by Professor B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve; ‘Emerson Sixty Years After,” II. 
(the conditions that produced the group of 
ante-bellum writers; wherein Emerson 
was the greatest; his defects), by JohnJay 
Chapman; ‘Village Improvement Soci- 
eties’” (the revolution that these organiza- 
tions are working in the external beauty 
of villages and towns; typical instances), 
by Mary Caroline Robbins; ‘‘Cheerful Yes- 
terdays: the Rearing of a Reformer” 
(reminiscences of the religious fermenting 
time in New England), by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; ‘An Example of Monu- 
mental Art’ (the new decorations in the 
Boston public library), by Cecilia Waern; 
“Two Interpreters of National Archi- 
tecture’ (Bulfinch, the architect of the 
last century, and Charles Wellborn Root, 
the architect of the World’s fair), by Henry 
Van Brunt; Reviews; Comments on New 
Books; and Contriwucor’s Club. Price, 
$4.00 a year. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for February opens with an account of 
“Herbert Spencer: the Man and His 
Work,” by Professor William Henry Hud- 
son, who was at one time intimately asso- 
ciated with the philosopher of evolution 
in his literary labors. The account ex- 
plains the leading principles of Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy. <A series of papers 
embodying a sociological study on ‘The 
Racial Geography of Europe” is begun by 
Protessor William Z. Ripley. Professor 
Ripley shows in his opening article that 
while national and linguistic boundaries 
often coincide, racial limits, being gov- 
erned by different causes, are seldom the 
same as the other two. A discussion of 
“Tendencies in Athletics for Women” is 
by Sophia tichardson. The writer 
points out the superiority which earnestly 
played games have in some respects over 
Zymnasium exercises, and shows how 
American college girls waste time in fore- 
ing a dulled brain through tasks that 
could be mastered easily and quickly with 
the aid of invigorating exercise. There 
is an article on “Indian Wampum Rec- 
ords,” by Horatio Hale, the anthropolo- 
gist, whose death in his Canadian home re- 
cently occurred, Price, $5.00 a year: 
single copy, 50 cents. New York, 72 
Fitth Avenue: D. Appleton & Co, 


The North American Review for Feb- 
ruary opens with an article from the pen 
of the Hon. Hannis Taylor, United States 
minister to Spain, on the ‘Powers of the 
French President.” In “The New Epoch 
and the Currency,” George S. Morison com- 
pares the conditions under which we live 
with those under which the republic was 
born, and the Right Hon. Lady Dilke de 
serives the present position of ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage in Kngland.”’ ‘Medical Experts 
and the Homicide” is by Dr. Henry Smith 
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Apply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed. 60 
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Williams. The Hon. John Barrett, 
United States minister to Spain, writes 
upon **The Cuba of the Far East,” vividly 
portraying the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 
“The French Navy” is contributed by M. 
Georges Clemenceau, the well-known 
Paris journalist; and in “Will the South 
be solid again?” Marion L. Dawson 
discusses a political problem. ‘“‘Speculta- 
tion in Damage Claims’ is uniquely 
treated by E. Parmalee Prentice. “A 
Foreign Naval Officer’ attempts to answer 
the question, ‘“‘Can the United States afford 
to fight Spain?” W. E. H. Lecky writes 
upon the “Conservatism of the Briush 
Democracy.” A timely paper of practical 
interest on “South Africa and Its Future” 
is by John Hays Hammond. Other topics 
dealt with are: “Dogs in Town,” by George 
William Winterburn; “The Menace of 
Pseudo-Patriotism,” by Edward Mortimer 
Chapman; and “Cures Little Thought Of,’ 
by Eugene Coleman Savidge. Price, $5.00 
a year; single copy, 50 cents. New York: 
3 East Fourteenth street. 


In Harper’s Weekly for February 6th, 
John Kendrick Bangs begins a new se- 


rial, “The Pursuit of the Houseboat,” a 
clever sequel to his amusing story, “The 
Houseboat on the Styx.” A brief account 
of Nansen’s adventures in reaching the 
farthest north, condensed from his forth- 
coming volume, and strikingly illustrated 
by T. de Thulstrup, is an important fea- 
ture of the number. Hon. Carl Schurz 
begins with the current number to con- 
trbute a series of signed articles on im- 
portant political subjects. 

The New England Magazine for Feb- 
ruary very wisely treats the death of Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson as a serious loss to 
American art, science, and letters. Rev. 
John Coleman Adams tells the story of his 
life and work, and gives a good analysis 
of his genius and character. The article 
is illustrated by a portrait of Mr. Gibson, 
by views of his home, and the pictures 
made by him. Dr. Samuel Eliot describes 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
Boston. Litchfield, Conn., is the historic 
New England town which is taken up for 
treatment in this number. Another arti- 
cle of historic interest and value is “The 
Story of Shirley Place,’ by Miss Ida 
Ayres of the Boston Advertiser. Fred E. 
Keay contributes, under the title of “A 
Yankee Lord,” a curious and valuable 
study of the career of Lord Timothy Dex- 
ter, who was certainly one of the most 
eccentric characters which New, England 
has seen. Dr. Edward E. Cornwall con- 
tributes several pages of ‘‘Notes on the 
Medical History of the Pilgrim Fav.uers.”’ 
“A Yale Student of the Class of 1822,” by 
Amelia L. Hill, gives an interesting pic- 
ture of Yale life in the first quarter of the 
century. There are poems by Richard 
Burton, Minna Irving, and others. There 
are interesting short stories by Arthur 
Willis Colton and Margaret Sherwood and 
Klizabeth Carroll Shipman, and Dorothy 
Prescott’s “‘“American Love Story” comes 
to a close. The Editor’s Table is devoted 
to a study of the English teaching of 
American history as shown by an analysis 
ot a lot of English schoolbooks. 5 Park 
square, Boston, Mass.: Warren F. Kellogg. 
Price, $3.00 a year. 


The complete novel in the February 
“Under the 
Pacific,” by Clarence Herbert New. “Old 
Tom of Nantucket,” celebrated by Joseph 
A. Altsheler, was an old man-o’-war'’s- 
man in the hands of Algerian pirates, on 
whom he played a judicious and most 
Christian trick. M. S. Paden, in “A 
Forestry Idyl,” gives a reminiscence of 
the great Chicago fair. “South Florida 
Since ..e Freeze” is another of R. G. Rob- 
inson’s eminently fair-minded and instruc- 
tive articles. Albert G. Evans handles a 
topic of vital importance to our great 
West, “Trrigation.” Frances Albert 
Doughty writes on ‘‘The Southern Side of 
the Industrial Question.” “The Dignity 
and Humor of Signs” are discussed by 
Agnes Carr Sage, and “Gloves” by Eliza- 
beth Ferguson Seat. Dr. Charles C. Ab- 
bott has a quaint essay on “Overdoing the 
Past.’ The poetry of the number is by 
Jean Wright, Julian Hawthorne, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Clarence Urmy, and Clinton 
Scollard. 


issue of Lippincott’s is 


Harper’s Weekly for February 20th will 
contain an important analytical and 
statistical inquiry into the result of the 
presidential election, illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, by Thomas Campbell 
Copeland. There will be an article on the 
proposed Zoological Garden in Bronx 
Park, New York. The double page pic- 
ture of the number will be a drawing, by 
W. H. McVickar, of the Bradley-Martin 
fancy-dress ball. 





THE 


Winship ‘Teachers 


AGENCY 


(New Enctanp Bureau or Epucation ) 


OLDEST TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
IN 


NEW ENCLAND 





3 Somerset Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Office, - - - - = - - - Topeka, Kan. 





IMPORTANT TO MESIBERS. 


The following suggestions are very important to all our members, for their 


interest as well as our own: — 

(1) That we should know just where you can be reached by letter or telegram 
at all times. Many have lost desirable positions by failing to keep us informed. 
(2) That we should have on file copies of your testimonials and photograph, 
We wish to emphasize this suggestion. (3) 
diately when you have engaged a school, with or without the aid of the Agency. 
When with our aid, please state the salary agreed upon, and the length of the 
school year. (4) That we should, as far as possible, know you personally; 
hence, please call at our office when you are in the city. (5) When requested 
by us to correspond with school authorities, it is important that your letters 
should be prepared with the greatest care. Copies of a few well-selected testi- 
monials and photograph should accompany your application. A personal letter 
from one or two influential friends will also aid you. Whenever consistent, you 
should seek a personal interview with the committee. 

We do not guarantee positions, but we do pledge fidelity to your interests at 
all times. It will not be our fault, but our misfortune, if we fail to help you, as 
success would gain your confidence, gratitude, and full commission. Our interests 
are identical. 

We shall inform you of all vacancies coming to our knowledge for which we 
can recommend you, provided the salary offered is as much as you demand. I! 
you do not hear from us, you may know that we have nothing to offer to you 
advantage, 

“No vacancy ” is sometimes reported by school officers to applicants whom we 
have asked to apply for positions. This is inevitable, and results from one 0! 
three causes: (1) We are asked to introduce candidates, but before their appli- 
cation reaches the committee they have engaged a teacher. (2) We learn that 
a teacher has resigned, and have a right to infer that there is a vacancy, but are 
(3) We are misinformed some. 


Such 


soon informed that he has decided to remain. 
times, even when we take the greatest care to gain correct information. 
facts are as annoying to us as to our members. 

i" Members will be held strictly by the conditions of their contract with 
this Agency, without regard to their obligations to other Agencies which the) 
join. 

We expect all teachers who seek promotion through our Agency to deal hon- 
orably with their committee, and in every case to have an understanding that 
will justify them in cancelling an engagement, should they desire to do so before 
the expiration of their term of service. 

Wm. F. Jarvis, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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LHE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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— AND — 


THE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL 


(Monthly, $1.00 a year) 


Both to One Address for $2.75. 
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ADDRESS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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Some New Books. 








Title. 
Our Little Book for Little Folks. 
PinMOs OG TUGIS CRMMGTORD coo ccccc cc cece sec ccsccceses 


Mastery of Books..........-.ccss0s. ae 
Greek and Roman Mythology... ‘ 

New Latin Composition................. Sik aes 
Modern Bookkkeeping............ 220s escees sescceceees 
An Essay on Comedy........... 

pO errr 
History of the Hebrew People ................ 
Theory of Physics....... ab aeeedieneaneda bara 
Elementary Geology....... eee fe ot Oe 
Four Children in Prose and Verse ............-..+...- 
er rrereey: beats ae ee 
A Primer of French Pronunciation. 
The Honorable Peter Stirling. 
Sartor Resartus.... bi PES ee 
Composition—Rhetoric............ OT ee ee 
OR Eee rerrere cere ate tec os 
Little Journeys—Madame Guyon....... 

A Study of the Pentateuch... re 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE 
AT 
WASHINGTON. 


A ten-day stop over at Washington, D. 
C., is now granted on all through tickets 
between the East and West, vin Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. 


granted on the return journey maie on 


Stop-over will also be 


round trip tickets, within the final limit 
of such tickets, but not exceeding ten days. 
2assengers will deposit their tickets with 
the ticket agent at B & O. R. R. station in 
Washington, who will retain them until 
the journey is to be resumed, when they 
will be made good for continuous pas- 
sage to destination by extension or ex- 
change. This arrangement will doubtless 
be greatly appreciated by the traveling 
public, because it will permit the holders 
of through tickets to make a brief visit to 
the National Capital without additional 
outlay for railroad fare. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM. 

There have appeared in the columns of 
his paper for several years the advertise- 
ments of Ely’s Cream Balm, a remedy for 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and for Hay 
Fever. It is with much pleasure that we 
can call the particular attention of our 
readers to the fact that this article stands 
very high among remedies, and particu- 
larly high as a catarrh medicine. Ely 
Brothers, we are informed, have had long 
experience as druggists and pharmacists, 
and a remedy coming from such a source 
should have the confidence of those desir- 
ing a reliable preparation. One fact that 
should inspire confidence in their catarrh 
cure (Ely’s Cream Balm) is that they are 
willing to have it put to the test, and in 
order that every one may try it they are 
now offering a generous trial size through 
the druggists, or will mail it on receipt of 
10 cents. The full size is 50 cents per 
package. You need not hesitate to send 
to them for the remedy. Their address 
is 56 Warren street, New York City. 

MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Members of Executive Committee—A. E. WINSHIP, 
Boston, President; W.G.SMITH, Minneapolis, Secre- 
tary; G. P. BROowN, Bloomington, Treasurer; JOHN 
MACDONALD, Topeka, Kan, ; ALBERT SCHAEFFER, 
Lancaster. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
SUONGIUIN s £:05.05-00-6008 Hic 0s se cbKes Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal . Toronto, Can, 
Educational News... ......s+00eee. Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............- New York, N. Y. 


Florida School Exponent Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. .. . Danville, Il. 

lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education. Boston, Mass 
Journal of Pedagogy..........-. .. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News.......-- .. Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator..... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... .Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal. . Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly ..Columbus, Ohio. 
Pacific Educational Journal. ..San Francisco, Cal. 


Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator............+-- . Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............+. soston, Mass. 
Primary School....... 32 p-¥e0.005 RON. EOERS ans Ee 
Public School Journal........ ... Bloomington, Il. 
School Bulletin..... coccccccccMVEROUSe, Ns X. 
School Education..........0+.2+0- Minneapolis, Minn. 
School Review.......... chee ened Chicago, 11] 
SCMUONGMUEMRD 6 ccctcrcccescevsess New York, N.Y. 
Southern Schools....... ...ee.. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. ..........+-+: New York, N.Y. 
ROMRIOED WORT, 55.005 Pee nisevesi New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 


Western Teacher.............- ...- Milwaukee, Wis. 








Author. Publisher. Price, 
Crosby. American Book Co,, N. Y. $ .30 
Dana. slg 4 ae " 65 


Koopman. ss ” te 6 90 
& Tolman, Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Roston 1.00 
Daniell. si to “ “ 1.00 
Montgomery. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y¥. — 


Meredith. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Lanier. - os 6 “ 2.00 
Kent. oF i ae ‘os 1.25 
Ames. Harper & Bros., New York. 1.60 
Tarr. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.40 
Webb. * $s se be 60 
Edgeworth. ss + a 6 1.50 
Matzke. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 25 
Ford. * “ as ‘ — 
Carlyle. Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Scottand Denney.Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1.00 
a Century Co., N. Y. —_ 
Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 05 
Stebbins. H. L. Hastings, Boston. 40 





It is quite usual to see in restaurants thesign, 
‘*Seats reserved for ladies,” but there is a 
restaurant in Philadelphia, much frequented 
by women, in which there is a sign reading. 
‘* Seats reserved for men.” 





If you lack sufficient interest to purchase 
The Mastery of Memorizing, advertised in 
another column, at least send for the free 
memory booklet. It will prove interesting 
reading, and should be read by every teacher. 
Write for it. eow 





La Fiancee—‘‘ Do you think you'll make a 
good husband, dear ?”’ 

Le Fiance — ‘‘I don’t know ; but yon can 
double your efforts to be a good wife, and 
that'll keep the average up.” 





Come To stay—The new style of vertical 
writing, for which Esterbrook’s new pens, the 
Vertical Writers, are admirably suited. 





A little boy in one of our country schools 
received his first day's instructions, and before 
night he had learned how to spell one word. 

‘* Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you can tell your 
grandmother how to spell pig.’’ 

‘*My grandmother knows how to spell it,” 
ndignantly replied the loyal little fellow ; ‘‘she’s 
eached school.’’—Ex. : 





THOUSANDS ARE TRYING Ir. 


On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm), sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size, 50c. 

Evy Brorners, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 

It is the medicine above all others for 
satarrh, and is worth its weight in gold. I can 
use Ely’s Cream Balm with safety, and it does 
all that is claimed for it.-—B. W. Sperry, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Mrs. WIinsLow’s *“ Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
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$ At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to é 


5 The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 





Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
é Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 


} Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
4SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOGOY 





For Sale or Rent, 


A valuable property, beautifully and conven- 
iently located on ‘ Highlands” (in the midst 
of health-giving mineral springs), fifteen miles, 
by electric and steam railways, from a large 
western city, and admirably adapted to school 
purposes. it consists of one magnificent build- 
ing. and fifteen modern cottages containing 
from five to eight rooms each. All of these 
buildings are nearly new, and handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished, with all modern improve- 
ments. The spacious grounds are tastefully 
graded and ornamented. There is ample room 
for 300 or more students. The cost of said 
property, as it is, was more than $100,000. It 
is now offered for sale or a five years’ rent, 
as a whole, or less by a few of the cottages, 
at a bargain and on easy terms. Here is an 
opportunity to establish another Smith, Welles- 
ley, or Holyoke College, or a first-class semi- 
inary or military academy, with a full and 
splendid outfit, all ready for use, and in one 
of the most desirable locations in the nation. 
Possession given at anytime. For full par- 
ticulars apply to HrrRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


if 32 PORTRAITS of Eminent Teachers, with Suggestions to Teachers not yet Eminent, as to how 
they may put themselves into position to become so,” was the title of a little 
manual of this agency, which had portraits and sketches on one side, and advertisements of the School 
Bulletin Agency on the other. We printed 10,000 copies, and when they were gone, we printed another 
edition called **32 More Portraits,” with different portraits and different advertisements. The 10,000 of 
these are nearly gone, and s0 we have ready still another little book, with 32 still different portraits, and 
some later advertisements, So i we shall send that out when calls 
long as the second edition lasts, OF EMINENT TEAC ERS come to us for information as to 
this agency, but if you want this new 3d edition, you can get it by sending usa 2-cent stamp. The 96 por- 
traits make altogether the best illustrated biography of teachers ever published, and wise teachers who 
got the first two have kept them, and will get and keep and preserve all we issue of them. The great names 
of pedagogy are there, with detailed information that it has cost a good many hours over a good many 
books to get together. Do you suppose the historian of the 20th century will include your name among the 
eminent educators of this? Depends very much upon the use you make of opportu- T 
MPBIEs LEME PIII TON MERI en gon oda giao s sack oe tN Tosa CKRSE T SESE OLED SEORRRRES CLIN EAT bua rd ED) | 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..............-. Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° “Osco, run. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions Lo 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


. . ] Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ¥ 4 TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 








you should write to the 











1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


70 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
f B ID F FA FR A EN IE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 











FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, °° BROMEIELD st. 


BOUSTOMN . 
Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. ;. 3 F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


Fevcarronat EXCHANC 








49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


1, Selects superior teachers for empioyers. 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 


The Teachers’ Exchange 


3. Gives personal advice to young teachers. 
OF BOSTON. 4. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
i . a ; 5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6. Buys second-hand books.» 


Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.”’ 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 2s 2 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. . - Se Positions, 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


It Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 








Address 
Kittredge Building. 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAI BUREAU Established in 1884. Twelve 
* years under the same man- 
ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention, Effi- 
cient service. Circulars free. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 








o——___ 


‘ ‘ iliti xi chers 
Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing tea 4 


93 in every part of the country. ° 

° Teache rs 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 9 
Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 

$ Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. ; 4 
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Manager. s 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR« 


ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 








pays tor a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers, Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


rY CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
— . . > Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


Kellogg’s Bureau. “rtirsicaiso ver. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 











| 
| 
The New York Educational Bureau 150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth tte 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. | A ree. eee = lllacrsnsen i : natn 
Positions filled > thirty States. | American Teachers’ Bureau 
Teacl wanted now , 
ay lpr lags | Teachers Wanted, | icth'sear.) Sr. Lovts, mo. 


Send full particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
No, 61 E, Ninth St., New York. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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ELOCUTIONARY 
TEXT-BOOKS > 





Practical Elocution 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

xperience, and 18a practical, common- 
t comprehensive, and is 
ound in books of 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room e 
sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, ye r 
absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so frequently f | } 
; It advocates no individual system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- 


this class. , ) , 
and it can therefore be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading 


nary mind, f 
as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, leather back, 1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER, @ 

The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been published, The 

principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed successfully the experi- 

imental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given place, but the 
wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarie, Engel, Brown, and other ¢ 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to é 
meet the wants of the student of the * new elocution,”” 400 pages, cloth, leather 
back, $1.25. ¢ 
3 


Hand-book of Pronunciation 
By‘ Joun H. Becuret. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. ‘Two forms of pronunciation are given, The first employs as few 
diacritical marks as possible, and 1s designed for those to whom such marks are a stum- 
bling-block instead of a help. The second is a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which 
every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every silent letter omitted, and 
every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 

1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
4SVSSSSSSSSSSsSsSssSssSsSsssSssssesssessesseseseseseseses 
PERIEE. Secs faveitne Waucotennl 


Journal, at what you are now paying for 
one—if you mention this Special Offer. 


The Penman’s Art Journal 


Prints more that is of value to publie school teachers on everything pertaining to Writing 
than all the general educational publications combined. 


VV OOFSSSSSSSSS888SVSFVVG45 eesSeSESSESESEP 





A large portion of 1ts space each month 1s devoted to the interests of the teachers in public schools. 
It keeps the teacher in touch with modern conditions and methods, conveys the latest information as to 
what other teachers are doing, reports progress on all new impulses (such as vertical writing); in a word, 
fifty cents’ worth of PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL goes further and is fresher and more practi- 
calon all lines relating to penmanship than ten dollars’ worth of any other combination of 
periodicals extant. We have set our pegs for tifty thousand new public school subscribers during the 
year 97. If we get them (no matter at what cost this year), at least one hundred thousand will be with us 
next year at the regular price. Here goes: 


For fifty cents, We will send Tit PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL to any public school teacher for one year 
together with one-quarter gross of the best school pens made ’ 


For seventy-five cents, We will send THE PENMAN’sS ART JOURNAL one year and give a vear’s sub 
scription for any one of the following: Normal Instructor, School Reco ttional Educator "he lu Vv) 
The Ed ttional Independent ‘ 

For one dollar, We will send THk PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL one year and enter a year’s subscription for 
any one of the following periodicals Teachers’ World, Popular Educator, Primary Education, School Bulletin 
Primary School, American Primary Teacher, School Education, Northwestern Journal of Education. School Gu-ette’ 
American Illustrated, Kducational Gazette, Western Teacher, American J nal of Education. 

For two dollars, We will send THkE PENMAN’sS ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s subscription for 
any two of the following periodicals: Teachers’ dustitute, Art Education, Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, Ame) P 
Journal of Education, Munsey’s Magazine, MeClure’s Magazine, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, Primary 
Education, NSche Balletin, Prima NS , America Primary Teacher, School Education, Northwestern Jour al of 
Education, School Gazette, A wd ited, Educationai Gazette, Weste Teacher. 

Kor two dollars and fifty cents, We will send THkE PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s 
subscription for the School J dor the V. E./ of Educati - 

Pape rs will be St nt to differs nt wudlelre sses if desired. If youare already a subseriber for any paper ina com 
bination selected, say so and your sub. will be extended and not duplicated 


All we ask is, that if you find Tit JourNAL of more assistance in your writing work than all other 
educational journals, you will say so to your friends among the public school teachers 


Be wise to-day ! 





“Tf it’s anything about P. 
wll find itin YENe 
MAN’S ART JOURNAL.” 


(4p a Py A , 
Gey Sod Waa 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Subscriptions for PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL will be Started with 
serial instruction features, unless otherwise instructed 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiishers. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St, 31K, 17th St, 


manship, yo 








January, 1897, so as to inelude all 








CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


Portraits for the Approaching Birthdays. 
We are prepared to furnish, 


in any quantitie > repr LINCOLN for 
eee eee WA Schools and Kinderg : 

ductions of original and ex- SHINGTON 5 « \indergartens, 

cellent portraits of FROEBEL at the following 





LOW PRICES: 
per 100, &%2.00, per doz, 80.35 
or 1.00 sia - 15 
50 = 10 


Send, also, for our new ST. VALENTINE CARDS. 


No. 3 Card, 8°, x 10), in. 
No. 4 = &6& x 6% * 
nog “* 2 x 2% 


They are UNIQUE, +++ 

No. 1 Card, 5 . 
‘oe " & shoe o per 100 $1.00, per doz. $0.15 | 
No.3 “ 34% x 3%, * “ —_ “ 15 | 
50, _ 10 | 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. . 


New York. Atlanta, 


- SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Kansas City. 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


The Psychology of Number 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JoHN DEWEY. $1.50 


Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, LL.D. . ‘ . 1.00 


The Intellectual and Moral Bevelopment 
of the ¢hild 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; translated by 
Mary E, WILSON. ’ ‘ ‘ . Te 


Herbart’s ABC of Sense- Perception. 
By WiLiiAM J. Eckorr, Ph.D, Pd. D. 1.50 











History of the School System of Ontario 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 


cation, Ontario Canada. 1.00 





IN PREPARATION. 

PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT; 
Baldwin, JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
or TEACHING; Revised Edition. FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WorRK; J. L. Hughes. 
THe ART OF TEACHING; A.C. Boyden, COMENIUS’ 
DIpAcTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus. BrIe.io0G- 
RAPHY OF EpucaATion; Will S. Monroe, COURSES 
Or STUDY IN Scuoo.s; W. T. Harris. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical hooks, 


D.APPLETOW & CO, Publishers, 


New YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 








UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. CIVIL 

ERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 

von tobe held inevery State. More 
han 6,000 appointments willbe made 
hisyear, Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, ete., will be sent free to any one mentioning 
fonrual of Education. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subacription free, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





2 Romerset St... Roston, Wasa 






You are entitled to a position 
in Uncle Sam’s service. Oye; 
six thousand (6,000) appoint- 
ments will be made under th,¢ 
Civil Service this year. Hit; 
GRADE INSURES AN EARLY 
APPOINTMENT. Examina 
tions will soon be held in every 
State for the Railway Mail, Internal Revenue, ( ua 
toms, Postal, and Departmental services. We jr 
pare applicants by mail for these examinations 
“Pointers” FREE if you mention this Journa| 
Teachers! write at once for our special offer 


COLUMBIAN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


















Itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where fo buy or Sell or ° 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptiv and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anvone Who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 











Zochtmann’s American Music System 


Indorsed by the leading educators and musicians 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, Ho] 
yoke, Lowell, Manchester, and scores of other places 

Easy and interesting for teacher and pupil 

The correct tune and time and the watura/ voice of 
the child properly developed, 

For information and testimonials address 

KING-RICHARDSON PUBLISHING CO.,, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss 





ertical 








Manufactured to meet the 
latest requirements of writ- 
ing practice in schools. 


++ 
++ 








Writing 


Practice Paper. 





Price List and samples 
sent to Principals and 
teachers on application. 





ote 


AcmE STATIONERY & Varer Co., 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave.,, 


BROOKLYN. 





74 Duane sst., 


N. Y. OLTyY. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO olfer 
Orr RS (IH BiICR- instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
. courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 


- en et are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given fo! 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required fora 


degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced 


at any time. Special circulars will be sent on app!! 


cation to THE UNIV ERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The ( orrespondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 





We supply all the Publishers’ 
Library Books at Lowest Wholesale 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


School Books and 


Prices. 
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